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REGULAR PUTNAM NAILS. CITY HEADS. 















































































FOR ENGLISH DRAY HORSES. 




















HORSESHOE NAILS HORSESHOE NAILS 





Will 
LAME or KILL YOUR HORSE. 





Never 


SPLIT, SLIVER or BREAK. 











A horse’s foot is a thing of life. Under the 





The old-fashioned hand-made nail was a per- 


hard outer hoof is a sensitive part known as the fect nail because it was forged while the metal 





“quick.” If the nail which is used in fastening was hot and the fibres welded closely together, 





on the shoe should split, sliver or break when it making a compact, tough nail that could not 





is driven, one point is almost certain to pene- split or sliver. The only nail in the world that 





trate the “quick” and seriously lame the horse. 





is made in precisely the same way is the Putnam 


In many cases it has resulted in lockjaw and Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horseshoe 





death. Nails that will do this are Bad. Such 





Nail, which is absolutely and always safe, and 


nails appear to be as perfect as any when they sure not to split, sliver, flake or break. The 





are new, and are bought by Blacksmiths because 





greatest care is taken in their manufacture. The 





they cost less than some others. They are called 





iron is especially made for them in Sweden. 


by various names and are made from cold iron The rod is first heated by Petroleum Gas (made 





that is rolled, cut, sheared or punched. Iron is on the premises to insure purity), and is then 





of such a nature that when it is treated in this drawn out under four hammers, shaped, pointed 





manner the fibres are separated and when 






and cut off. Afterward they are finished and 


the nail is driven into the hard hoof it will scale, polished, completing a firm, tough nail in which 





sliver, split or break, and if it does not pierce the stiffness and ductility have been maintained 


the “quick” it will ruin the hoof with its sharp, without injury to the fibre of the iron. More 





ragged edges. Could your favorite horse speak than six tons of these nails are made every day, 


what would he say—ask the “ Fairy.” d / l; Hy ith ih ily and are sent all over the world. 
YY WY Wy 


“The Fairy and the Thorn.” Original Painting owned by the Putnam Nail Co. 


A Beautiful Colored Lithograph of this Picture FREE. 


Being an exact reproduction of the original painting. 

_ Size 21 by 13inches. A charming subject for the walls of any Parlor, Library or Chamber. _It will be sent 
without any advertising, to readers of ‘“ The Youth’s Companion” who will find out from all the Blacksmiths in 
their neighborhood what kind of Horseshoe Nails they use, and serd_us this information with the names of 
the Blacksmiths, and 10 cts. in stamps to pay for postage and packing. Pictures like this sell for $15.00 in Art 
Stores. It will be sold for $2.00, or sent free as above described. PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass. 


THESE ARE THE BAD NAILS THAT LAME AND KILL YOUR HORSES. 
























Bad Nails taken from Horses’ Hoofs in San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Il., Portland, Me., Providence, R. I. 
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aising the S§choo]_jlouse 


To the birthright of her hopes the younger nation sings, 
As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings, 
To-day the future on us smiles, and studious labors cease, 
To set the flag above the school, our fortress wall of peace! 
War bugles old, storm-beating drums, and veterans scarred and true, 
And children marching for the States, ’mid roses wined with dew, 
Behind ye thrice a hundred years, before a thousand grand, 
What says the past to you to-day, O children of the land? 
What are thy legends, O thou flag that gladdenest land and sea? 
What is thy meaning in the air amid the jubilee? 
Flag of the sun that glows for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
DMN wn The peaceful bugles blow and blow across the silver sea; 
ile AY € oh What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 
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g oS N° AZURE pavon old art thou, borne on the Palmer’s spear; 
Zit No oriflamme of Red Cross Knight, or coiffured cavalier; 
ae A No gold pomegranates of the sun burn on thy silken cloud, 
ZEA 4 Nor Shamrock green, nor Thistle red, nor Rampant Lion proud; 
No burning bees on taffeta in gold and crimson wrought, 
Nor eagle poising in the sky above the ocelot. 
No gaping dragons haunt thy folds as in the white sun’s spray, 
When westering Vikings turned their prows from noonless Norroway ; 
— No double crowns beneath the cross are on thy hues unfurled, 
= Such as the Prophet Pilot led toward the sunset world; 
No artist’s vision, circlet-crowned, such as with knightly pride 
Old Balboa threw upon the air o’er the. Pacific tide. 
Not e’en St. George’s Cross is there that led the Mayflower on, 
Nor old St. Andrew's Cross of faith—the Double Cross is gone. 
The peaceful bugles blow and blow across the silver sea, 
What is thy meaning, O thou flag, this day of jubilee? 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all— 
What is thy meaning in the air? O banner, answer me! 




















Lj O CHILDREN of the States, yon flag more happy lustres deck 
Than oriflammes of old Navarre or Cressy or Rosebeq. 
The Covenanter’s field of blue, caught from the clear sky, see, 
And Lyra’s burning stars of peace and endless unity. 
\ The morning beams across it stream in roses red and white, 
As though ’twere outward rolled from heaven by angels of the light 
All hail to thee, celestial flag, on this prophetic day! 
‘ That minglest with the light of heaven the morn’s eternal ray. 
‘fe ‘ \ ae The peaceful-bugles blow and blow across the silver sea, 
Has ai\ WS And speakest thou to every soul the great world’s jubilee! 
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\ a t 
( = % = ; LAG of the battle-fields, with pride beneath thy folds I stand, if 
\ i e While gyveless Freedom lifts to thee her choral trumpets grand,— if 
\ L An Thou stand’st for Monmouth’s march of fire, for Trenton’s lines of flame, HY 

beh, V ‘4 For rippling Eutaw’s field of blood, for Yorktown’s endless fame; i 

i} | e For Cape de Gatt, and fierce Algiers, and Perry’s blood-red deck, Hy 

i / Wy a For Vera Cruz, and Monterey, and white Chapultepec; 1, 

Salty i] Dime! 2 av: Thou stand’st for Sumter’s broken wall, as high above Tybee it 

> é ie tee The shouting forts uplift again the stars of unity; 4. 

(} } Ra \ se j° y Thou stand’st that all the rights of men may every people bless, if 
em wee Sf fee And God’s own kingdom walk the world in peace and righteousness! iW 

: - jee 5° / yf The silver bugles blow and blow across the silver sea, iW 
z3 ey >) oe 7) ' And so thou speak’st to every soul this day of jubilee. ‘ 






















O MY America, whose flag we throne amid the sky, 
Beneath whose folds ’tis life to live and noblest death to die, 
I hear the peaceful bugles blow across the silver sea, 
And bless my God my palace stands a cottage home in thee! 
So speak the voices of the Past, ye children of the land, 
Behind us thrice an hundred years, before a thousand grand, 
J. Such are the legends of yon flag that gladdens land and sea, 
S24 Such is the Hand that scrolls the air this day of jubilee. 
Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the SCHOOL that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all,— 
Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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__THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. __ 


On His Own Merits. 


By Fanny M, Johnson. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
A Spoiled Boy. 


(We begin with this issue the publication of a Serial 


readers. Those who follow the fortunes of the hero will feel a strong sympathy for the boy whom circum- | you keep him, an’ then where'd my money be? 


stances threw upon his own resources, and who was thus 
all, by his own merits.) 


E be a selfish, spoiled boy. Even his 


father and mother, who spoiled and indulged 
him most, often realized that he was troublesome 
and unreasonable; but for thirteen years his will 
had been the law of their house, and it was not 
easy now to begin the task of governing him. 

There was some excuse: for Mr. and Mrs. 
Peyton. Before Robert was born, three little sons 
had come to their home, and each of them re- 
mained long enough to waken the fondest hopes 
and affections, then each had drooped and died, 
in infancy. There were three small green graves 
around the tall monument in the Peyton burial- 
lot, when the cradle was brought out the fourth 
time for little Robert. 

With the tender grief for her dead children 
fresh in her heart, Robert’s mother lavished the 
fondest love and indulgence upon the new-comer. 
His father looked with mingled pride and 
anxiety upon the darling son, scarcely daring 
to hope that the Child would live to inherit 
his name and fortune. When Robert grew 
out of his frail babyhood, and became a 
healthy, self-willed, strong-limbed lad, he 
had learned that whatever he cried for or 
persisted in demanding he was sure to get. 

Even when a happy, hearty, sweet-tem- 
pered baby-sister came, three years after 
Robert, to divide the honors with him, 
matters were not much better. Robert loved 
little Kitty, in his way, but always expected 
her pleasure to yield to his. Habit had be- 
come so strong that the household gave way 
to him almost as a matter of course. 

At school there was little to correct his 
conceit. Mr. Peyton was a mill-owner, and 
many of the school-boys were sons of men 
in hisemploy. Only the doctor’s boys and 
the minister’s son were #egarded as quite on 
a social level with the son of Mr.. Peyton, of 
Peyton Mills. Teachers generally tried to 
manage him by coaxing and flattery. 

So, at the age of thirteen years, Robert 
Peyton, then a slim, ordinary-looking boy 
with light brown hair and undeveloped 
features, bade fair to grow into a selfish, 
egotistical man. 

One morning, the 29th of June,—a date 
ever after remembered in the Peyton family, 
—the breakfast-table stood uncleared in 
the morning-room, though it was past the 
breakfast hour, and Mrs. Peyton, who sat 
by the window busy with her needle-work, 
often glanced rather anxiously at the clock. 
Finally Mary, the table-girl, came in. 

“Will I take the breakfast things away 
now ?”’ she asked. 

‘No, not yet,”’ said Mrs. Peyton. ‘“‘Robbie 
hasn’t been down to his breakfast. Perhaps 
you'd better ring the bell for him again. 
I’m afraid he’ll be late for school. And, 
Mary,”’ she added, as the girl turned to leave 
the room, ‘‘you’d better make a new cup of coffee 
for him. He won’t drink it if it has been stand- 
ing. And a little cream toast, too. The omelette 
is cold, and he isn’t fond of eggs cooked in any 
other way.”’ 

“But my ironing is waiting, ma’am,” 
Mary. 

“Well, Kitty can come out and help you with 
the dishes afterwards, so it won’t make your 
work much later. I can't have Robbie go to 
school hungry.” 

“Go hungry, is it?’ muttered Mary, when she 
had reached the kitchen. 
wouldn’t get up to his breakfast, if I had the 
rearing of him. The great lazy boy!” 

That was the way the Peyton servants some- 
times commented upon Robert’s ways at the safe 
distance of the kitchen. However, Mary made 
the coffee and toast, and carried them to the 
breakfast-room just as Robert, answering at last 
the ringing of the bell, entered and looked over 
the table critically as he took his seat. 

“Is that coffee cold?’’ he asked, sharply, as 
Mary placed the urn on the table. 

‘No, Robbie, she has just made it new for 
you,"’ said Mrs. Peyton, coaxingly. ‘And here 
is some nice cream toast, just made, too. 
you can eat some of this.’’ 

“I’m tired of toast and omelette, and all such 
things,”’ said Robert, helping himself liberally to 
the toast as he spoke. ‘‘Why can’t you have 
some oysters for breakfast ?”’ 

“Oysters are not good at this time of the year. 
I shall have them as soon as they are in season.” 

‘Well, I should think you might get up some- 
thing a little different. If the cook can’t invent 
some new dishes once in a while, you’d better 
have a new cook.”’ 

Robert proceeded to make a hearty breakfast 
upon the despised toast and omelette, and grad- 


VERY one who knew Robert Peyton when | 


he was thirteen years old knew him to| 





said 


*T’d risk it once, if he | 


I think : 
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Island, instead of being at their desks in school 
the day the great log-boom broke in the river— 
the hot morning of June 29, 1876. The two best- 
matched swimmers were Robert Peyton and Matt 
| Parrott. 

In the river Matt and Rob were equals. Neither 
boy had been able to gain much advantage over 
the other in the longest swim, and each boy hoped 
that this match would decide the leadership in his 
favor. A start from the cove a half-mile below 
the dam, the long swim to Willow Island, round 
the island and return, was a feat that only the 
best swimmers in the school cared to undertake. 

The two boys were much alike, relieved of the 
external distinctions of fine and poor clothes. Of 
the same height and build, the same light-brown 
hair and fair complexion, in personal appearance 
there was little to choose between them. 

*T daresn’t leave the ring in my pocket, Rob,”’ 
Matt whispered, as they were undressing in the 
cove. ‘The boys won't notice, and I’m going to 
put it on.” 

“Well, I don’t care,’’ nodded Robert. He did 
not imagine what a difference the trifle was destined 
to make for him. 

The two young swimmers sprang into the wat:r 
and struck out for the goal of Willow Island. 
The sun shone bright on the water, dazzling the 
eyes of the boys who were watching the contest 
from the river-bank. The noise of the great falls 
could be heard through the stillness of the 
summer day, in a steady roar. 

“How high the water is, to-day,’’ said Ted 
Preston. ‘‘I never heard the falls so loud be- 

fore.”” 

“That’s because there’s been such a lot of 
rain this season up North,’’ Frank Blake 
replied. ‘Father said there was three foot 
of water on the dam this morning. Hi!” 
he shouted, suddenly, ‘Matt’s getting 
ahead !”” 

The boys ran along the bank in excite- 


| bluntly, ‘‘but you know you've got to sell him, so 

| what’s the use fooling? Your uncle won't let you 
keep him, and you might as well let me have him 
and take the five dollars yourself, as to have your | 
| uncle do it.” 

| **T s’pose so.”’ 

‘And I’ll take him now and send him home by 
some of the little primary fellows. Their school 
don’t begin for half an hour.”’ 

‘“No, sir-ee! Like enough your folks won’t let 


CHAPTER I. 





Story which we are sure will interest and please our 


forced to win the battle of life, if he would win it at Like enough you won’t pay me when you get the 
| dog. No, sir! No money, no dog!” 

“Oh, fudge! I guess my folks won’t stop me 
ually his face assumed a more amiable expression. | if I make up my mind to have a dog. I'd like to 
‘Mother, I want five dollars to-day,’’ he said, | see them try it! What do you want to make such 
as he was finishing his meal. |afuss for? Here, I'll tell you what I'lldo. You 

“JT haven’t that amount with me just now, | can take my seal ring—it cost ten dollars and 
Robbie. What do you want it for ?’’ | papa gave it to me last Christmas—and keep it 
“Then ask father for it, so I can have it this | till I bring the money. Then you give me back 
afternoon. I want to buy Matt Parrott’s dog. | the ring. You know I won’t want to lose it, and 
He’s got a King Charles—pure bred—a perfect that’ll make it all right.”’ 
little beauty. Matt will sell him for five dollars.” ‘““Well,”’ said Matt, his eyes growing moist as 
‘‘How does Matt happen to have so valuable a} he stooped to pat King Charles, ‘‘but I hate 
dog ?"’ asked Mrs. Peyton. | awfully to let him go. You'll be good to him, 
“Oh, a man gave it to him when it was a puppy, | won’t you, Rob?” 
most a year ago. It got hurt and the man thought| ‘Of course I will. I guess I know how to treat 
it would die, so he gave it to Matt, because he | a dog. And look-a-here, Matt, you needn’t be 
didn’t want to bother with it. Matt doctored it, | wearing my ring round to-day and showing it to 
and it got well. Now Matt’s uncle says he can’t | the boys. Just put it in your pocket and keep it 
keep it to pay a dog-tax on, and Matt must sell | there till I bring the money.” 
it before the first of July.” ‘All right. Hand it over.” 
‘Well, I'll see what your father says about Robert took the seal ring from his finger. Matt 
keeping a dog,” said Mrs. Peyton, doubtfully. | wrapped it carefully in a bit of paper, and pinned 





ment. ‘Matt's ahead! No, heaint! Tell 
you heis! Rob’scaughtupagain! Hurrah 
for Matt! Hurrah for Rob!” 


“T hope Matt wild win,’’ said a short, fat 
boy who sat on the bank with his knees 
drawn up to his chin. ‘Rob’s so uppish 
and bossing, I hope he’ll get beat.”’ 

‘Well, there’s one thing about it,’’ said 
Frank Blake, the doctor’s oldest boy. ‘If 
Rob does like to boss, he always plays fair, 
and if he swims he'll swim fair.” 

“That’s so. Rob’s no sneak, anyhow,” 
returned the fat boy. 

Still abreast, the two boys neared the 
island’s upper point, swerved to the right to 
avoid the branching roots sprouting below 
the water around the island’s edge, floated 
about the curve, made their strongest strokes 
to breast the current, and, coming in sight 
again around the island’s other side, began 
the return course. 

They were now so far from shore that the 
cheering of the boys came to their ears 
rather indistinctly across the water, and 
from the river bank one could not tell 
which brown head was Rob’s and which 
was Matt’s. The sun was bright in their 
eyes, and, intent on the race, they had 
noticed no difference in the appearance of 
the river above them. 

Rob’s quick ears first caught a change 
in the sounds that came from the shore. 
‘*W hat are the boys yelling so about, Matt ?”’ 
he asked. 

Matt made no reply, and improved the mo- 
ment’s delay while Robert stopped to listen 

to dart ahead of him. A few more strokes were 
made in silence, while Robert tried to recover the 
lost space. Then a louder cry from the shore, a 
shout of terror and warning, made them both 
stop in mid-river. 

“Back! Back!’’ shouted the boys, with frantic 
gestures. “The logs! The logs! Swim for the 
island again !”’ 

Then the two swimmers saw what had hap- 
pened. The log-boom had broken, and, plung- 
ing, crowding down the stream, already cutting 
off the passage to the shore, the huge masses of 
logs were driving toward them, threatening them 
with deadly peril. There was one chance of 
escape—to reach the island again and take refuge 
there till the logs had gone by. 

The boys swam now not for pastime but for life. 
The great, black, heaving mass drew nearer. Stray 
logs were plunging and dashing past. The river 
seemed to darken with them, shutting off the 
sunlight and the blue sky. Then the boys were 
parted and saw each other no more. 

Soon the green shores of the island were rush- 
ing past Robert’s eyes. He had been struggling, 
sinking and rising in the water, clutching at some- 
thing that had slipped his grasp. Now he was 
clinging to a slender log which he had grappled 
and climbed upcn just in time to escape a greater 
one as it went splashing by. There had been a 
shock and a stinging pain in his right hand. 

Now he was borne swiftly along, the log to 

which he clung seeming a part of a great moving 
| raft that jarred and careened as it moved in head- 
long haste down the stream. 

Robert clasped his arms about the log in the 
terror of despair, seeing the shores rush by, all 
hope of escape cut off, while he clung, helpless, at 
the mercy of the rushing river and the plunging 
logs. 

Then by degrees the river channel widened- 





7. 
ROB PLEDGES HIS RING. 


“Now, mother, I’m going to have it anyway,”’ 
| said Robert, decisively. ‘I shall bring it home 
this noon, so don’t you go to discouraging father 
about buying it." 

With the help of his mother and Kitty, who 
found his hat, his necktie, his books and book- 
strap, Robert was made ready, and with a care- 
less *‘good-by’’ and a bang of the door he ran 
down the steps into the village street, expecting to 
join other school-boys on their way to school. 

It was so late that the boys had all gone by, 
and Robert had nearly reached the school-house 
before he overtook one of them. It was Matt 
Parrott, walking slowly and dejectedly, leading a 
frisky, bright-eyed little dog by a string. 

Matt was a boy of Robert’s own size and age, 
and while Robert was the best-dressed and most 
indulged boy in the school, Matt was the poorest 
and most neglected. He was an orphan, and the 
half-uncle with whom he lived could ill afford the 
expense of his support and schooling. The im- 
possibility of keeping and paying a tax on a dog 
that would sell for five dollars was a fact plain 
enough to Matt’s understanding; but a boyish 
heartache at the thought of parting with the 
playful little pet was throbbing under his ragged 
jacket. His usually laughing face was clouded, 
and he answered Robert’s ‘‘Hallo!”’ rather shortly. 

“I’m going to buy your dog, Matt,’’ said 
Robert. ‘I'll have the five dollars ready this 
noon, or to-morrow morning if I don’t see my 
father till night."’ 

Matt thrust his hands deeper in his pockets, and 
elevated his shoulders till they almost touched his 
ragged hat-brim. It was hard if this highly 
favored boy must have King Charles, too,—Matt’s 
| only precious possession. 

“I don’t know as I want to sell him at all,”’ he 
| replied. 
| Don’t suppose you do want to,”’ Robert said, 


it into the corner of his jacket pocket. Giving 
the dog a final pat, he passed the string into 
Robert's hand and hurried into the school-room 
to escape the sight of his pet, which whined and 
pulled at the string, trying to follow him. 

Robert just then saw his father’s office-boy 
coming along the street, and gave the boy orders 
to take the dog home to Mr. Peyton’s house, and 
tell Mrs. Peyton to take care of it until he returned 
at noon. Then he hurried into the school-room. 

The morning was one of the most sultry ones 
of the early summer. All the windows were 
open, but hardly a breath of air strayed into the 
school-room. Lessons lagged wearily, and the 
pupils soon noticed that something was amiss 
with the teacher. He kept his seat on the plat- 
form, heard the classes mechanically, and paid 
little attention to the mischief-makers. After an 
hour of this languid work, he suddenly grew 
pale while hearing a recitation in arithmetic, 
dropped the book he was holding, and rose un- 
steadily to his feet. 

‘‘Boys,”” he said, “I shall have to give you a 
holiday for the rest of the morning. I am quite 
ill, and unable to stay. I will see one of the 
school trustees on my way home, and ask him to 
send in a substitute for me this afternoon.” 

He took down his hat, closed his desk and left 
the room, the boys looking at one another in 
surprise. Before they left the school-house yard, 
however, they had recovered from their surprise 
sufficiently to plan the most inviting way in which 
to spend their unexpected half-holiday. The 





| 





river, dancing and rippling in the sunshine, in- 
vited them. All Hampton boys learn to swim | 
fearlessly when quite young, and the sport is the | 
first to suggest itself on a sultry summer day. 
This was why a dozen boys, the best swimmers 
in Hampton grammar school, were having a grand 
swimming match from River Cove to Willow | 
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The log-jam spread and separated. The river 
surface seemed more level. The churning and 
pounding abated, and the half-stunned boy, lift- 
ing his head, saw that the log to which he was 
clinging had at last floated free. 

His strength was almost exhausted, and the 
pain in his crushed fingers made him weak and 
faint. The sun now shone hot and high over- 
head, and by the river’s width Robert knew that 
he had been driven many miles down the stream. 





With arms held straight down, with feet moving 
cautiously, instead of plunging, these, watching 
their opportunities, stepped forward into chance 
openings, or, when they could not do this, moved 
when the crowd moved, paused when it paused, 
and were among the first to find themselves in 
open space, free to proceed as they would. 

It seems curious, when one considers it impar- 
tially, that the people who push and elbow and 
tread upon the feet of their suffering brethren and 














“BACK! 


A little empty boat, unmoored and whirled 
about by the passage of the logs, had drifted 
almost within his reach. He thought at last that 
he might let go the uncertain grasp on the slippery, 
dancing log and try the safer refuge of the boat. 

Weak and shivering, he dropped again into the 
water and feebly swam toward the boat. The 
blood dripped from his wounded fingers, the world 
seemed to swim and grow dark around him, but 
at last he grasped the boat-side, drew himself up 
by a final desperate effort, and dropped down by 
the unused oars. Then he fainted quite away. 

That was a sad day and night in the village of 
Hampton. Long after nightfall, lights gleamed 
along the river-bank and flashed in boats upon the 
river—placid and safe enough now—where search- 
ing parties were seeking for the bodies of two 
drowned boys. 

Late at night the last party of searchers came 
sadly into the village, bearing on a litter a still 
figure reverently covered from sight. 

Bruised and beaten by the cruel logs beyond 
recognition, one of the merry young swimmers of 
the morning had come home. The light-brown 
hair and boyish stature told nothing of his iden- 
tity. But on one hand gleamed the seal ring that 
Mr. Peyton knew. 

“This is my son,” said the grief-stricken father, 
kneeling by the rude litter, while his tears fell 
fast on the little pallid hand. ‘Cover him again 
and take him to his home. Don’t let his mother 
see her poor boy’s face.”” 

So it came about that there was a great funeral 
in Hampton. The bells tolled, the schools were 
all dismissed, the ‘mills were still, and a band of 
school-boys with crape on their sleeves followed 
in a solemn procession to the burial-ground on 
the hill: And poor little Matt Parrott, in a satin- 


lined casket, slept under the tall Peyton monu- 


ment, while the real son and heir, as helpless and 
destitute as he had first entered the world, went 
drifting down toward the sea. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN A CROWD. 


It was the evening of the Fourth; the fireworks 
were over, and the crowd which had gathered on 
the common was slowly dispersing. But a crowd 
is made up of individuals, and it is interesting to 
notice the different ways taken by different peo- 
ple who have the same end in view. 

So far as an outside observer could see, there 
was no especial cause for hurry on the part of any 
one there; yet here was a man who had already 
knocked down two children, put an elbow into 
the ‘best bonnet’’ of one indignant woman, and 
carried away on the point of his umbrella a frag- 
ment of knitted shawl belonging to another. 

The stout woman with a basket on her arm had 
awakened the slumbering savage in more than 
one heart, with her elbows and the edge of that 
basket. 

A big boy had “knocked the breath out of’ 
half a dozen innocent citizens. The elderly gen- 
tleman who stood stock-still, with his cane under 
his arm at a right angle with his spine, while all 
the rest of the crowd was surging toward the 
Village, was, fortunately for his peace of mind, 
very deaf. 

A few, only a few, among the many there, gave 
no annoyance to their immediate neighbors. 











BACK!” 


sisters, are the very ones who most vehemently 
resent being pushed and elbowed and trodden 
upon. Can it really be that there is room in the 
world for every one, if only each of us would be 
content with his own room? 


—__~+or+—____—_. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY. 
Oh, brothers, come! The breath of heaven is here! 
One draught can make the slave and master one! 
The grace of liberty softens year by year, 
And in a richer flood the stream of life flows on. 
—Maurice Thompson. 


——__—__+o+—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


UNDER FALSE COLORS. 


The whistles of the sawmills which lined the 
harbor had just ceased their discordant brayings. 
The lumber-handlers were scrambling from the 
fences where they had been lounging in lazy dis- 
comfort awaiting such possible work as the arrival 
of a barge might afford them, and with their 
leathern aprons rolled under- their arms, joining 
the stream of workmen who were marching out 
of mills and lumber-yards to the music of their 
jingling dinner-pails. 

Before the office-door of one great mill stood a 
pony and phaeton, the reins loosely clasped in 
the hands of a young girl who, seemingly uncon- 
scious of the interested glances of the men about, 
was watching through a vista of tall heaps of 
boards a glorious sunset which was blazing across 
Lake Michigan. 

The office-door opened, and, with one athletic 
leap, a young man presented himself at the 
phaeton’s side. There was a joyous look on his 


handsome, boyish face, but the girl, startled, | 


turned toward him with a vexed expression. 
‘‘Well, well,” said the youth, ‘‘it’s nice, I tell 
you, May, to have you home again. It seems 
like old times, though you went away a little girl 
and have returned such a stunning young lady.” 
“You seem quite as boyish as you did four 
years ago, excepting some added inches,” she 
replied, looking him over with a glance which, as 
he afterward admitted, made him feel very young 
and inferior. ‘‘You certainly have fine sunsets in 
America,"’ she added, with a patronizing smile, 


‘‘and my poor brother is losing al. of this one in - 


that stuffy office.” 
“But, May Leslie,’’ said the lad, a look of con- 
sternation clouding his face, ‘‘of course you are 
glad to be at home again ?”” 
“Of course? Mr. Jack Leigh! 
hate America and Americans.” 
The words were spoken in so soft a voice, and 
yet with so clear and significant an emphasis on 
the ‘“‘Mr.,” that their effect upon the unfortunate 
Jack was particularly cutting. Flushing scarlet, 
he walked abruptly away, just as Tom Leslie 
came out and seated himself at his sister’s side. 
“May,” said Tom, “if four years in Europe 
have ‘civilized’ you to this degree, I wish you had 
stayed at home and been brought up a savage 
with the rest of us! 


Not at all! I 








make mud-pies together in our infancy hardly | 


gives him the right to call me ‘May,’ now I am 
grown up.” 

“That’s silly, May! Jack has been like a 
brother to me all these years. It is simply absurd 
to be so formal with him.”’ 

Tom’s displeasure was appeased, despite him- 
self, by the pleading sweetness of his sister’s up- 
turned face. ‘All right then, if you are truly 


repentant,’ he said, ‘‘but the poor fellow looked | 


completely crushed.” 


“And now,” said May, ‘‘Mr. Leigh having been | 


disposed of, prepare to listen to something truly 
startling. I have told you, I think, about that 
sweet Lady Edith Tristan who was with us on 
our yachting tour in the Mediterranean last year? 
She was eighteen—only two years older than I— 
but she had been presented at court and was reg- 
ularly in society, don’t you know, and never paid 
much attention to me till one day when we stayed 
on board while the rest went ashore at Cannes. 
Then she became quite confidential, and told me 
how she wished to marry a young Mr. Ruthven, 
who was the younger brother of a lord, but had 
no fortune or position of his own. It all sounded 
like a novel. They wanted to marry and come to 
America and live on a ranch, and her parents 
forbade it because his prospects were not brilliant 
enough.” 

“Very startling and romantic,” said Tom. ‘If 
there is much more of the same, I fear I may 
faint.” 

‘Perhaps you will faint before I finish,’ she 
replied. ‘‘Lady Edith has written to me several 
times since we parted, and an hour ago I received 
an astounding letter from her. Mr. Ruthven has 
inherited a small fortune from his godfather. 
Most of the fortune lies in pine-lands in Michigan 
and Canada. They were married directly, crossed 
to America, are now in Detroit, and—now faint, 
Tom—they are coming this evening to stay with 
us till to-morrow morning, when they go on north 
to view their possessions!’ ‘ 

Tom whistled. ‘So this magnificent prospect 
of English swells is making you disdain Jack 
and our Pine Harbor people more than ever ?”’ 

*‘Tom!”’ she said, reproachfully, ‘show unkind 
you are to-day! The Ruthvens will be here too 
short a time to be any trouble. Polly Deane is 
coming in to cook and wait on table. She is so 
perfectly trained that I shall not have to worry 
at all. Mrs. Robbins has promised to lend me 
her carriage and driver, and you must go in it to 
meet the Ruthvens at the station.” 

“Come, now, I believe you mean to pass off 
that carriage as our own!”’ said Tom. ‘Now, 


little sister, I warn you that you will repent it if | 


you try to put on any unusual elegance for the 
benefit of your grand visitors. Let them see 
things as they really are. Leave Polly Deane 
alone. Let Mrs. Ruthven help you, if she wishes 
to. Let them understand why we are economiz- 
ing, and that the coachman and horses are bor- 
rowed articles. They will enjoy a glimpse of this 
side of American life, and like you the better for 
your honesty.’’ 

May gave a little gasp. ‘‘Tom, dear! you don’t, 
you can’t quite understand how horribly queer it 
would all seem to them. Please let me manage 
as I think best. You will see that I am right 
when it is over.”’ 

Tom looked doubtful, but argued no more. His 
mother’s absence in a distant State, at the bedside 
of a dying friend, seemed to him especially un- 
fortunate now. 

After a childhood spent with her widowed 
mother and her brother in the then small village 
of Pine Harbor, a wonderful change had come to 
May. She was taken abroad by a wealthy uncle, 


While she was in England, she had proudly 
and even aggressively defended everything Amer- 
|ican; but the charm of her English life had in- 
| sensibly transformed her. The abrupt change 
| from an elegant English country-seat to the noisy 
| dulness of the flourishing lumber town to which 
| Pine Harbor had grown during her absence was 
| almost unbearable. 

May perversely affected to scorn Pine Harbor 
“society,”’ and held herself aloof from the young 
people who might have enlivened her life. 

During the three weeks since her return she 
had succeeded in making herself deservedly un- 
popular. Her old playmate, Jack Leigh, conscious, 
perhaps, of a real liking for him, on her part, 
prudently paid no attention to her rebuffs. 

May’s sole desire now was to save money enough 
to enable her to accept several invitations from 
friends in England. To that end, she had dis- 
missed the one servant, and installed herself as 
Tom’s cook and housekeeper; and though her 
brother sometimes groaned inwardly over the 
badly cooked and meagre fare consequent upon 
May’s selfish but heroic plan of operations, he 
submitted meekly, and admired her pluck. 

At ten o’clock that evening their pleasant home 
was bright with lights and flowers. The borrowed 
carriage rolled grandly tothe door. Then followed 
a rush, a rapturous embracing between the girls, 
a mighty grip from the hand of the hearty young 
Englishman, an ecstatic assurance from both vis- 
itors that America was more than fulfilling their 
highest anticipations, and a little general conver- 
sation, and then the good-nights were said. 

Mr. Ruthven remarked, as he left the room, “Ah, 
we must breakfast at half-past seven in order 
to make our train, but don’t on any account dis- 
turb yourselves by rising to see us off at that 
unearthly hour. You know we return in the 
evening in time for dinner.”’ 

“Yes, they aré very nice people,” Tom ad- 
mitted, as they retired, “but I’ve an idea they 
mean to stay with us longer than you fancy, be- 
cause their baggage —’’ 

There came a violent ring at the door. ‘Hello, 
Tom! Guess I aint lost any!’’ said the dray- 
man, jocosely. With much bumping ané scrap- 
ing he began to carry upstairs eight rather large 
trunks. The work over, he hesitated a minute at 
the parlor door. 

“Guess that fellow up there thinks baggage 
goes free in America,’’ he said. 


graph-boy entered. Tom tore open the yeilow 
envelope with an air of apprehension. 

“Oh dear!’’ he exclaimed. “I was afraid of 
it, May. Here is some business that calls me to 
Detroit instantly.” 

“*To-night, Tom ?” 

‘There’s no help for it; I must go to-night. It’s 
too bad, but it can’t be neglected.”’ 

Five minutes later Tom was running to the 
station, and May was standing, somewhat for- 
lornly, on the porch. Suddenly she was startled 
by a voice out of the darkness. 

“T see the light burning, and I come over to 
| tell you that Polly, she’s took sick, and can’t 
come over to git breakfast,”’ said Polly’s father. 

Here was a predicament! But May was un- 
daunted. Very early next morning she was up 
and dressed. Stealing softly along the passage, 
she was stopped by the sight of something stand- 
ing in the dim light just outside her guest-room 
door. It was a row of shoes, of varying shapes 
and sizes! 

May’s familiarity with foreign customs made 
her clearly understand her present duties. Des- 
perately she gathered the shoes into her gingham 
apron, carried them down to the woodshed, 





to be educated in Europe, with his own daughter. | where Tom’s blacking-brushes were kept, and 


Four delightful years, 
spent in a mingling 
of quiet study and of 
travel through nearly 


Yes, I overheard your polite | all the countries of Europe, had gone by. Mean- 


remarks to Jack. You've tried to snub him before | while, May had changed from a plump little girl 
this, and I fancy you have succeeded this time. | of twelve to a tall, rather stately maiden of six- 


Really, I would like to shake you!” 


teen. Though she was still often treated much 


‘Please do—if it would make you more agree- | like a child, she had, during the last year, been a 
able,”’ said the girl, calmly. ‘Don’t be so dread- | guest with her uncle’s family at a charming Eng- 
fully cross! I am very sorry if I hurt young lish country-seat, where she had received no small 


Leigh’s feelings, but the fact that we happened to 


| amount of attention. 





set at work polishing 
them. She did not 
greatly mind the hu- 
miliation of her task, 
for her thoughts were 
feverishly intent upon 
two things—to pre- 
pare a good break- 
fast, and to hide the 
identity of the cook. 

Rubbing the boots 
with: energy, and 
amused, despite her- 
self, with the absurd- 
ity of the thing, May 
glanced up, and saw 
Jack Leigh standing 
at the open door. He 
had observed the 
whole situation, but 


was too kind to laugh, 
or even to look 
amused. 


“T’ll do that,’’ he 
said, firmly. ‘Tom 
telephoned me from 
the station to look 
after you, so I came 
around early.” 

May’s need of as- 
sistance made her meek. There was a certain dis- 
tance in Jack’s bearing which prevented her from 
making the friendly advances which she longed 
to make. 

The preparations for breakfast went on rapidly, 
but silently. Jack returned breathless from his 
trip upstairs to deposit the neatly polished boots 
in their former place. 
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Tom paid him. As the drayman left, a tele- 
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«J was nearly caught in the act,’’ he said, “for | the fish and everything else myself. I haven't | 
your noble guests are evidently astir."’ | camped out these last four seasons, or blacked up 

He proved himself a skilful cook’s assistant, | for minstrels without learning a thing or two! 
and all was ready when, at the sound of voices | Oh, come now—don’t cry!" 
on the stairs, May fled to the parlor in time to ‘The dinner was perfect, Jack,”’ she said, com- 
lead her guests to the dining-room. The meal | ing out of the towel, ‘and so are you. But it’s | 
was so hurried and informal that the absence of | not over yet—not the dinner, but them. They 
a waitress did not matter. Her visitors were | are going to Jive with us! they think it pleases 
happy, and in their bright talk May quite forgot | me! I must either tell them everything, or else 
her woes. go on blacking their boots and going through a 

As the Ruthvens drove away, she hastened to | purgatory like this every day! I'm going now 
the kitchen, where all that remained of Jack was | to tell them everything—about the carriage and 
a note, written on a scrap of brown paper, and you and the shoes, and how disgustingly I have 
thrust inthe pump. ‘Will be back at noon,” it | behaved !”" 
read. She started for the door. ‘No, not yet,” 

Without stopping even to wash the dishes, May | pleaded Jack, standing in front of her. ‘Wait 
set out on a fruitless search for a girl to fill the | till to-morrow. Something may turn up to better 
place of the invalided Polly Deane. When Jack | matters. Spare the Ruthvens a scene, if possible! 
returned at noon, he found her weary and dis-|I don’t deny that you have acted like a little 
couraged after her long tramp, and seated on the | goose,” he added, ‘but that—the goose—is the 
kitchen steps drearily watching for him. He saw worst thing about you, and I think it is leaving 
that she was tired, nervous, and quite ready to| you forever. Methinks I hear the flapping of its 
cry, and though he was too clear-sighted not to} wings!" 
perceive that her attack of anglomania lay at the When, at nine o’clock, Jack in his best coat 
root of her trouble, he rejected the possibilities of | entered the front door as a formal visitor, there 
revenging his snubs, and listened sympathetically | was nothing in the tall, handsome boy of eighteen 
to her melancholy account of matters. 

‘‘What troubles me most now,”’ she said, ‘‘is 
the late dinner that they will expect when they 
come back.”” 

‘““Why don’t you take them to the hotel ?” 

“Oh,” May exclaimed, with a sob in her voice, 
“they would think it so queer, and, worse than 
all, it might lead to their finding out about the 
breakfast and those awful shoes!’’ 

Suddenly a brilliant idea seemed to strike Jack. 
“] have it, May!’’ he exclaimed, with a laugh 
that was itself consoling. ‘‘Miss Leslie, I mean! 
I will get the very person you need. Lie down 
and rest, and on my honor you shall have a good 
cook and waiter and a swell dinner at seven 
o’clock.”” 

There was conviction in his manner, and May, 
moreover, was quite willing to accept any solution. 
Jack went away after exacting from her a prom- 
ise that she would not go near the kitchen on any 
account, for “this cook was a cranky individual 
who wouldn’t stand any meddling.” 

At five o’clock May, resting in the parlor, heard 
sounds in the kitchen which proved that the 
mysterious cook had arrived, but her mind was 
still troubled with misgivings. The presence of 
those eight trunks made her fear that her visitors 
might, in their ignorance of American customs, 
prolong their stay, and cause endless trouble and 
expense unless she bravely humiliated herself, 
and made them uncomfortable by confessing her 
childish foolishness. 

Again Mrs. Robbins sent her carriage, and | suggestive of the ancient black man with his 
May went to the station, partly to quiet the ner-| snowy wool and beetling white eyebrows. The 
vousness caused by her ignorance of what might | four gathered cosily around the fire, and for all 
be going on in the kitchen from whence she was | but May the evening was a most pleasant one. 
banished. The Ruthvens returned more joyous | Jack was charmed by the beauty and grace of 
and overflowing with good spirits than ever. | Lady Edith and the hearty friendliness of her 
They were delighted with everything. The coun- | husband, while she and Mr. Ruthven were both 
try was so beautiful, the lake so glorious, the | attracted by the American boy’s originality and 
towns so picturesque ! wit. 

They had decided to look about Pine Harbor; Jack, with his heart unselfishly bent upon 
for a suitable house, and go to housekeeping. | cheering his friend and making her forget her 
They meant to turn Americans at once, and were 
sure they would never be homesick for England. 

“But we mean to be very economical,’’ Lady 
Edith laughingly said. ‘For instance, we intend 
to save our carriages by borrowing this pretty one 
of yours!” 

May shuddered. Did the driver hear? Would 
this nightmare ever end? She opened her lips to 
explain the ownership of the carriage, but a fire- 
engine, dashing by, distracted attention, and the 
opportunity was lost. 

“The cosiest little drawing-room I ever saw 
said Mr. Ruthven, as they entered the parlor, | 
where a bright fire of pine knots was blazing on 
the hearth. 

“It already seems like home,”’ said his wife. | 
*“] mean to unpack to-morrow, and we must ar- 
range to stay with May till her mamma returns.” 

That would be three weeks more! The Ruth- 
vens were too happily absorbed.in each other to 
observe their hostess’s tired and depressed look 
when, at the sound of the dinner-bell, she rose to 
lead the way to the dining-room. 

Amazement now banished the tears from her 
eyes. An epergne of flowers graced the centre | 
of the table, which was, as one glance told her, 
faultless in all its appointments. A white-haired 
old colored man, with the dignified air of an old 
family retainer, holding a silver salver in one 
white-gloved hand, bowed low as they entered, 
and, catching her eye, gave her an unmistakable | 
and warning wink. Her heart almost stopped | 
beating as the audacious truth flashed upon her. May sent him upstairs with the message, saw 

Course followed course, four in all. Every-| him out again, and returned to her task. The 
thing was daintily cooked and served. After a| shoes were replaced and May was stealing away 
sudden desire to shriek with laughter had been from the door when Lady Edith flew out, with 
suffocated, May conducted herself with a cheerful | tears in her eyes, and a startled look in her face. 
composure that surprised herself. ‘May, dear little May!"’ she exclaimed, with 

Later in the evening, leaving the parlor, May | an odd mixture of sorrow and delight in her face, 
found Jack in the kitchen, rubbing the last traces | ‘we must leave you at once! It is so fortunate 
of burnt cork from his face with the roller-towel. | our luggage is still unpacked. He died suddenly— 
Hie smiled upon her with a look of conscious | Mr. Ruthven’s brother John, you know. The 
pride. May tried to speak, but sobs choked her | title and estates come to my husband, of course. 
voice. | Poor John! he seemed so well and strong! 

“Oh, come, now! don’t go and spoil it all by | won’t have to live in America after all; we are 
crying,”’ said Jack, dismayed, as May in her turn | going back to dear old England. It is such a 
buried her face in the roller-towel. ‘Didn’t I | shock to us, of course—but dear mamma will be 
manage well? They roasted the chicken and got | so pleased. I can’t seem to realize it! Poor, dear 
up the soup and dessert at the restaurant. 1 did | John!” 


| 


AN 


in directions where they were comparatively sure 
of smooth sailing. Once only they drifted peril- 
ously near breakers. Mr. Ruthven, who had 


valuable information regarding the lumber busi- 
from him to May and asked: 


colored man, for instance ?”’ 

May’s lips seemed glued together, but Jack 
promptly answered for her: ‘‘Women get from 
two to four dollars a week ; men, like that fellow, 
come higher.”’ 

Promptly shifting the helm, he sailed into the 
pine woods again. 

Polly Deane’s moon-face, with the flush of 
restored health upon it, shone in upon May while 
she was struggling with the kitchen fire next 
morning, and, hiding the shoes and blacking 
in her apron, May retired to the parlor. There, 
out of the range of Polly’s vision, she went 
about her task with something of the vigor and 
pleasure which saints of old felt upon doing 
deeds of self-mortification. 

‘Joy cometh in the morning.’”” The words had 
been ringing perversely through her head ever 
since she awoke. The door-bell rang. Brush in 
hand, May opened the door, and confronted a 
telegraph-boy. All thoughts of self vanished. 
Had something happened to her mother, or Tom ? 

‘“‘Cablegram for Mr. Ruthven,"’ said the boy. 


” 
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cares, skilfully guided their conversational ship | 
quickly discovered that Jack could give him | 


ness and matters of economy, turned suddenly | 


“And what do you pay servants—your old | 
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Then came a hurried, solemn breakfast, followed 
| of no consequence when the girls discovered that 


by an affectionate but hasty parting, and Mr. and | 
the animated bundle of shawls and green veil 


Mrs. Ruthven, now Lord and Lady Farnhurst, | 

with their eight trunks, were rolling softly but | perched on the high seat by the driver’s side was 
about to dismount. The veil was pushed back, 
revealing a young face in a particularly unbecom- 


rapidly away down the sawdust road. 
Tom and Jack, entering a few minutes later, 
ing hat, and its owner, without waiting for the 
horses to be fastened, climbed over the wheel 


found May seated on the stairs, with a dazed but 
peaceful expression upon her face. She insisted 
upon Jack’s staying while she told Tom the whole | with the agility of long practice, and sprang to 
judicrous but harrowing tale in so vivida manner} the ground. Then ‘the farmer who drove the 
that both boys shouted with laughter, though| wagon drew from under the seat a small, old- 
May cried a little over it herself, her head resting | fashioned trunk, and, bearing it between them, 
on Tom's shoulder. he and the girl walked toward the house. 
The three sat on the stairs talking till the clock *“‘She’s coming here! My darter is to be edi- 
cated and paid for in garden sass. I can read the 
whole story at a glance!’’ declared Dollie. 


struck nine, and Jack started up declaring he 
should be discharged at the mill if he tarried 

“Do look at her!’’ murmured the elegant 
Louise. 


longer. Tom, too, remembered that he was due 
* There was time for observation during the slow 


there. May detained them only long enough to 
make a short but heartfelt impromptu speech : 

‘Mark my words, boys! Hereafter I am an| progress up the walk, and the angular figure, 
American of the Americans. I love my country, | home-made dress with its luckless attempts at 
and above all my countrymen. Tom, I shall keep| drapery, the cheap shawl, heavy boots and cvarse 
Polly Deane and starve you no more. I hope you| gloves were noted and commented upon gleefully. 
can forget my late horridness—I never can! I The girls had barely dropped the subject, and 
have been a snob, but I am one no longer. Don’t} settled themselves to watch the ‘unloading of the 
blame the Ruthvens for their queer but mistaken ' rest of the vegetables,”’ as Dollie phrased it, when 

a tap at the door was followed by the startling 
apparition of the odd little trunk. 

“That doesn’t belong here!’’ chorused the three 
voices. 

‘Miss Meggs said it did, though. B’longs to 
the new student what’s to room here,’’ the porter 
explained, stolidly depositing his burden. 

For a moment the three girls stared at each 
other in speechless amazement, and then their 
indignation burst out. 

“That girl! Put her here 

‘““Why, we can’t have her! Miss Meggs ought 
to know better! It’s abominable! The Board- 
ing Hall is bad enough without one’s being forced 
into all sorts of companionships.”’ 

‘““We won’t have her!”’ 

It was Beth who sensibly suggested: ‘We 
can’t help ourselves, girls. It is provoking and 
disagreeable, but we knew from the first that this 
room was intended for four, and that if another 
student came we must take her.’’ 

“Student? Yes, but who ever thought of such 
a specimen as that? Miss Meggs ought to learn 
that there is a limit to our endurance.”’ 

But Beth insisted that they could not expect 
the Hall to lose a boarder on their account unless 
they were willing to make compensation for the 
: loss. 

A second tap at the door ended all argument by 
announcing Miss Meggs, with the new arrival. 
“Your new room-mate, young ladies. Miss 
Hitty Barkum, Miss Grey. You will introduce 
They only | her to the others, won’t you ?” * 
| meant to be kind and polite. | Having thus expeditiously, if not gracefully, 
“T mean to return all my calls to-day, and if | settled the matter, Miss Meggs withdrew. 
|the Pine Harbor girls will only forgive me and| ‘Pushed her in among us with no more cere- 
come, 1 think I will give some good times with | mony than if she were shoving another plate into 
|the money I’ve saved by starving my brother. her cupboard! And she would have taken pains 
The girls might enjoy my foreign photographs | to put the plate in its proper set!’ mused Louise. 
| and curiosities and maybel can organizea French! The bit of human earthenware looked uncom- 
Club and a Sketch Club, and help make the old | fortable enough as she viewed the surrounding 
|town a little more interesting for them and for porcelain, and Beth rather stiffly accepted the 
me.”” | office thrust upon her, and presented her friends. 

*‘She’s going to start a Salon—here’s success to| A closer inspection revealed only more clearly 
it!’ cried Jack, approvingly. the defects in the stranger’s costume, and as the 

Grace SCHUYLER. | girls glanced from the homely, healthy, freckled 
face to the red hands, they were confirmed in 
their first estimate. 

Their formal salutations were acknowledged in 
a manner both shy and awkward, and Hitty 
turned hastily away from them to catch from the 
window the last glimpse of her father’s receding 
It was a gray Saturday afternoon— ‘mopy,”’ | wagon. How she longed to be in it! How sud- 
| Beth Grey called it, and the three occupants of | denly and dreadfully homesick she grew, as it 
| the upper room in the ‘Ladies’ Boarding Hall” | rolled away in the early gathering twilight, her 

were certainly moping. Outside the trees were | gray eyes dimly told. Beth, watching her, felt a 
nearly bare, and a dreary autumn wind was | little twinge of pity that moved her to say: 

| fast whirling the few remaining leaves around| ‘Won’t you come to the fire, Miss Barkum? It 
the tall, bleak building. | isn’t a very brilliant one, but you are entitled to 
Within, the large room, with its two beds, its | your share of it, you know—smoke and all.” 
faded carpet and meagre furnishing, looked even| That she was entitled to her share of all the 
less cheerful than usual. The fire in the grate | place afforded was a fact that could not well be 
seemed to share in the depression of the day, and | denied, and the girls, having once admitted it, 
was in no mood for burning brightly. The girls were careful to give her her full share—too scru- 
huddled around it—three pairs of boots perched | pulously careful, indeed. They encroached with 
on the battered old fender. | careless freedom upon each other's hooks in the 

“The idea of calling sucha place a ‘Boarding wardrobe, and had merry contests over a first 





| building, but its load of yellow pumpkins became 
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|ideas of our American customs. 
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For the Companion. 


| HITTY. 





| Hall!’’’ said Louise, with a sniff of contempt, | place at the cracked mirror, but the space allotted 
as her eyes roamed from the cracked mirror to \to Miss Barkum’s clothes was not trenched upon, 
the smoky fire. | even though it was seen at once that her scanty 
“Depends upon how you spell it,’’ said Dollie. supply of dresses could not fill it. 
‘‘When I was helping Miss Meggs distribute the| A movement of Miss Barkum’s toward con- 
mail yesterday, I saw a letter addressed ‘Board- sulting the glass secured to her immediate and sole 
|ing Haul.’ It struck me as quite appropriate— | possession, and enabled her to arrange collar and 
considering the prices.”’ | hair in the consciousness that three pairs of crit- 
The girls laughed, though Beth shook her head | ical eyes were watching her. Louise slyly drew 
|in mock reproof. ‘This institution,’’’ she said, |a caricature of her on one of these occasions, 
‘is not a proper subject for merriment, voung | and pencilled beneath it, ‘Birds mit one feather 
ladies,’ as Miss Meggs says. I’m inclined to flock by herself.”” Hitty did not see the picture, 
| agree with her to-day ; it is almost too forlorn to | but she had a painful sense of the truth of the 
be laughed at.’’ Beth ended the speech with a | sentiment as the days wore on. 
little homesick sigh. Her timid remarks were received with decorous 
Auother sound mingling with the rustling of | attention, and her inquiries were answered with 
the falling leaves—the grating of wheels on the | careful politeness; but in the gay chatter and 
gravelled road and a driver's call to his horses— | badinage that went on around her she had no 
drew Louise to the window. | part. Much of it, indeed, was unintelligible to 
“Girls, all is not lost!”’ she exclaimed, theatri- her. Sometimes she had an uncomfortable sus- 
leally. “A prospect of pumpkin-pies looms up in | picion that she might be its subject, but she could 
the future. Here’s a wagon-load of them!” | not be sure, and her perplexed glance was, Louise 
‘A wagon-load of pies! Shades of dyspepsia!’’ | declared, ‘‘convulsing.”’ 
| groaned Dollie. “Since we are forced to endure her, we may as 
| A large farm-wagon had stopped before the | well get what fun we can out of it,” insisted 
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Dollie. ‘You needn't try to look dignified dis- 
approval, Beth. It can’t hurt her any, for she 
will never know it, and she really ought to be 
turned to account in some way. Didn't Professor 
Hill devote half his lecture yesterday to the ‘Law 
of Compensation?’ I’m only going to put it in 
practice.” 

So the next morning Dollie lingered unusually 
long at the glass, twisted her bright hair this way 
and that, put it up and pulled it down with little 
mutterings of impatience, and finally turned to 
Hitty with a comic gesture of despair. 

“Miss Barkum! would you be so kind as to 
show me how to do my hair like yours ?” 

“Why, yes,”’ hesitated Hitty, astonished, but 
pleased. ‘Only I think the way you wear yours 
is ever so much prettier,’’ she added, honestly. 

“Do you? How peculiar!’’ exclaimed Dollie. 
‘‘Why, I never saw anything like your hair.” 

Hitty’s momentary distrust vanished before the 
innocent face and unblinking eyes. Here, at last, 
was an advance toward the pleasant familiarity 
the girls showed to each other. She accepted it 
gratefully, and speedily twisted her roommate’s 
shining tresses into a knot as stiff and ungraceful 
as her own—scarcely so unbecoming, however, 
* that could not well be, above Dollie’s pretty face. 

Dollie nodded her satisfaction at the effect, and 
proceeded to comb her fluffy front hair into an 
exaggerated imitation of Miss Barkum’s “‘bangs.”’ 
Then she pinned a prim bow of exactly the wrong 
shade of ribbon at her throat, and announced 
complacently, ‘‘Now, I’m fixed!”’ 


her lips, announced briefly but distinctly : ‘““Gen- 
tleman wants to see you down in the parlor, 
young ladies—all of you.” 

“A Fairy Prince, come to rescue the maidens 
from their lamentable condition,’’ suggested 
Dollie. The wondering group hastened to obey 
the summons. 

But the prince proved to be a middle-aged man 
with grizzled hair and beard, wearing a rough 
coat, and having his trousers tucked into his 
heavy boots. 

“Father!” cried Hitty, joyously, She pressed 
her cheek against the frieze coat. The others 
drew back, but a bearty voice called to them from 
over Hitty's head : 

“No, ‘taint no mistake. I asked for you! 
Mother and me wants you all to come out to our 
house for Thanksgivin’. Seein® you can’t get 
home, we thought mebbe you'd enjoy a real 
country Thanksgivin’ in an old-fashioned farm- 
house.”’ 

“Delightful!” exclaimed Beth, impulsively, and 
the brightening faces of the others told what they 
thought of it. 

Farmer Barkum’s honest face beamed ‘Like 
it,eh? Well, I'm glad you do. We felt ‘s’if we 
wanted to give you a pleasant time, on ‘count of 
you’re bein’ so kind to Hitty. She’s wrote about 
it.” 

The girls dared not look at each other. Three 
pairs of cheeks suddenly flamed, three pairs of 
eyes drooped, and there was a moment of awk- 
| ward silence. But as Hitty turned a questioning 
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themselves, for a quiet hour, in what the family 

called ‘*mother’s room.’’ It was a plain room, like 
| every other in the house, and the white face lean- 
‘ing back against the pillows in the old rocking- 
chair was only that of a plain country woman, but 
it held the sweetness and patience that come 
through suffering nobly borne. 

Hitty wandered away with her father and the 
children; the mother’s eyes followed her lov- 
ingly, and then came back to her young guests 
with a smile. 

“Two months aint long, you think, but it's 
seemed long to us without her—’specially with 
my being helpless so.*’ 

Yet she had little to say of her own helpless- 
ness, and spoke briefly of the accident that had 
made her an invalid as something chiefly to be 
regretted because it had been a burden and ex- 
pense to the others, and had ‘‘made it hard for 
Hitty, poor girl.”’ 

“She took such good care of me, and every one 
of us got to leanin’ on her most too much. She 
didn't see how she could go away to school, but 
it didn’t seem right she should lose all her 
| chances—and so we managed it. I was afraid 
| she’d find it hard; but I can pray while I sit 
| here, if I can't do anything else, and you've 

helped her —”’ 

“Don’t, Mrs. Barkum!’’ interposed Dollie, with 
a queer little quiver in her voice. 
| ‘*We haven't done anything!’’ said Beth, ear- 
| nestly, barring the confession that must not be 
|made. ‘But I am very sure that she has done 





Louise sought refuge at the window, and Beth | glance upon them they found voices to accept— | a good deal for us—in some ways—and that we 
bent over an open drawer, ostensibly searching | there really was nothing else they could do—| will never forget it.” 


for a missing handkerchief, until the breakfast 
bell rang. 


many that morning, and somewhat disturbed 
Hitty until she saw that they were chiefly directed 
toward Dollie. And though the latter young 
lady appeared serenely unconscious, Hitty de- 
cided that if a change of headdress attracted 
such general attention, she would never dare to 


change her own to the fashion of the other girls, | 


as she had sometimes thought of doing. 

In the weeks that followed Dollie stimulated 
Hitty to the worst possible toilets, cordially intro- 
duced her to the persons least likely to be con- 
genial, and skilfully assisted her to many blunders 
in class-room and social circle. All this was done 
so amiably and adroitly that Hitty either failed to 
detect the cause of her discomfort or to trace in it 
anything like intention. Louise sometimes abetted 


these tricks in languid fashion, and sometimes as | 


languidly protested; while Beth quieted her con- 
science by occasionally telling Dollie that she 
“ought to be ashamed.’’ But she did not take 
the trouble to interfere. 

So poor Hitty found the paths of learning 
thorny—none the less so that the thorns were 
only felt and not seen. A girl less brave would 
have given up the struggle, but Hitty was not 
used to flying from hardships. She was very 
lonely and homesick sometimes, and did not un- 
derstand why she felt so much alone when she was 
surrounded by many who were further away from 
home than she, and as much among strangers as 
herself. She thought it must be because she was 
in some way different from other girls; but that, 
of course, was only a reason why she should 
stay and learn to be more like them. 

Besides, it had required many councils and 
careful planning in the old farm-house to make it 
possible for her to come, and she would not dis- 
appoint the dear ones who were rejoicing over 
what they had secured for her. So she shed 


secretly what tears she must, and wrote home © 


that “the girls seemed kind.”’ The emphasis upon 
the word ‘‘seemed’’ was only in her thought, she 
did not put it into her letter. 

But she had not dreamed of putting into her 
epistle what the home-circle finally succeeded in 
gathering from it. 

“Seem kind’? Why, of course they do!” 
said Farmer Barkum, heartily. ‘‘Why on earth 
shouldn’t they? They wouldn’t be likely to be 
anything else to a girl like our Hitty.” 

“But 1 s’pose they must have showed it even 
more’n she expected, and that’s why she mentions 
it,” answered the gentle mother, thoughtfully. 
“I’m real glad it’s been so pleasant for her.” 

A feeling of gratitude toward those who had 
been kind to Hitty—‘‘had sense enough to ’pre- 
ciate her,’’ as the farmer expressed it—began to 
grow, and speedily from a sentiment it blossomed 
into a plan. 

Meanwhile, the occupants of the corner room 
at the Boarding Hall were bewailing a new afflic- 
tion. The Academy authorities had decided that 
instead of the usual week’s vacation at Thanks- 
giving, there should be, that year, but an inter- 
mission of two days. This was not a matter of 
much consequence to many of the students, but 
to a few who lived at a distance—Hitty’s room- 


Nudges, smiles, whispered comments | 
and glances toward their end of the table were | 


though they accepted in a constrained and em- 


and elegant Louise. As for Dollie — 

‘‘How do you feel ?*’ asked Beth, in a low voice, 
while they were hastily preparing for their trip. 
Dollie only gave a fierce punch to the articles she 
was packing into her little satchel, and made no 
answer. 

What a ride that was, in the cool air and bright 
sunshine, along quiet country roads, through 
| groves carpeted with rustling leaves where squir- 
'rels whisked by with late gleanings for their 


| store, and the streams already began to wear their | 
| fringes of ice! The rambling, roomy old farm- | 


| house took on a charming picturesqueness as they 

reached it in the glory of the setting sun, anda 
| wonderful welcome poured out from it when the 
wagon rolled into the yard and Hitty was discov- 
ered. 

“Hitty’s come! Hitty’s come!’’ shouted the 
| children, forgetful of every one else, and the 
great house-dog vied with them in efforts to reach 
her first and welcome her home. Even faithful 
Nancy rushed out to the back steps, waved a 
dish-towel in greeting, and then swiftly retreated 
| in confusion. 
| ‘Clare! I forgot there was comp’ny!’’ she 
| muttered. 

Hitty was suddenly transformed. Her foot was 
| on her native heath, and she was no longer ‘that 
| Miss Barkum,”’ but ‘our 

Hitty.”’ Every person and 
everything about the place 
|seemed glad to see her. 
| Her gray eyes shone, and 





her face grew almost pretty in its flush and 
brightness. 


A few minutes in the atmosphere of that sim- | 


barrassed way that was very unlike gracious Beth 


| ‘Never!’’ echoed Louise. 

And though Mrs. Barkum did not quite under- 
| stand, there was no mistaking the pledge con- 
| veyed by tone and eye, and she smiled, well 
| satisfied. 

| Long before that day was over Hitty had lost 
her last flitting fear that her father’s invitation 
might have been a blunder. She did not analyze 
either the doubt or its disappearance—that would 
not have been like Hitty—but she said, with a 
happy little laugh, as the wagon bore them on 
their moonlight ride to the Hall again, “I’d no 
idea I'd be so willing to go back.”’ 


Kate W. HamILton. 
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For the Companion. 


|A LITTLE HERO OF LUNDY’S LANE. 


| It was the afternoon of the 25th of July, last 
| summer. 

| What is that you are saying? That the battle 
| of Lundy’s Lane was fought in 1814, seventy-five 
| years ago last summer? Very true; your version 
| of history is correct. Perhaps you could go fur- 
| ther, and give the names of the generals who led 
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the British and American forces, adding some 
interesting facts abont Scott and Brown and 
Drummond and the rest; perhaps you could tell 
which side won in that terrible engagement. 

| Nevertheless, the story must go on as it be- 
gan. So it was the afternoon of the 25th of July 


the old inhabitants say, no blade of grass would 
grow for many years? Have you stood on the 
highest point of the hill, with the low roar of 
Niagara in your ears, and looked away over fer- 
| tile fields and vineyards to where you catch a 
glimpse of wide, shining river on one hand, and 
on the other behold Queenstown Heights, with 
Brock’s monument standing out slender and dis 
tinct against the sky ? 

Then you know, too, how still and drowsy and 
peaceful Lundy’s Lane is day after day, the year 
round, and that the bustle and stir on the after- 
noon of which I speak plainly indicated that 
something unusual was going on. 

Something unusual certainly was going on. 
Men on horseback were riding up and down the 
road, and vehicles were passing in both directions. 
There were a few stately old equipages, with one 
or two stately old occupants, many huge farm- 
wagons, or the lighter ‘‘democrats,’’ containing 
whole families or merry parties of country youths 
and maidens, while now and then rolled by a 
more modern and fashionable carriage, which, if 
it did not contain a member of Parliament come 
to honor the occasion, probably did contain a 
party of American sight-seers from the Falls. 

The side paths were filled with foot-passers, 
and all were in holiday attire. The very houses 
were festively decorated, flaunting from roofs, 
windows and piazzas the British flag or the 
Dominion ensign, though side by side with the 
Union Jack over one or two homes waved the 
Stars and Stripes. Little refreshment booths 
stood in shady places. There had been a proces- 
sion, and the thrilling music of the band was 
still vibrating in the warm air. 

Not often, indeed, does the old country road 
present so lively a scene as it did on this anni- 
versary day, which the people of the country- 
side had been celebrating with such gusto; for 
they say—the Canadians do say, and I think they 
believe it, too, it is in ail their school-books—that 
on the 25th of July, in 1814, the British troops 
were victorious over the American forces in the 
fierce and bloody battle of Lundy’s Lane. 

The celebration had been a grand success. So 
said all the people, who were talking busily as 
they passed or stood in groups under the trees. 
The speeches had been eloquent and patriotic, yet 
not ungenerous, and no bitter feelings had been 
fanned against the American neighbors across the 
river. The parade was beautiful, the music in- 
spiring; what more could be desired ? 

Thus they were talking as they stood, rode, 
ate and drank in-true holiday fashion, hundreds 
of them, while scores of boys and girls romped 
and munched their holiday candy and peanuts on 
all sides. 

It was while the people still lingered after the 
ceremonies were over that the attention of some 
of them was attracted by an amusing spectacle. 
Down the road came marching an odd little bat- 
talion of youthful patriots. There were nine of 
them in all, little fellows from six to ten years 
old, sunburned and shockheaded, decorated with 
tiny flags and carrying clubs, which they now 
pointed, bayonet fashion, over their shoulders, 
and now brandished menacingly about their 
heads. One was blowing a small tin horn, and 
all the rest were shouting. 

Dicky Drummond was at their head. Of course 
he was; Dicky Drummond is at the head of 
everything. Everybody in Lundy's Lane knows 
him. He lives in a long, low, yellow-stucco house, 
with gables and tiny, diamond-paned windows, 
behind a great clump of pines. It was on that 
very spot that his great-great-grandfather, a loyal- 
ist of revolutionary times, founded his home after 
a long and weary journey through the wilds from 
one of the eastern colonies. 

The blood of that early Drummond flows pure 
and vigorous in Dicky’s veins; the little lad has 
been brought up on tales of war and battle in the 
olden times from his babyhood, and at ten years 
old he is one of the staunchest little Tories on 
Canadian soil, loving with his whole heart the 
British flag and all it symbolizes, and just as 
cordially detesting the very name of Yankee. 

This day Dicky’s patriotism had been more 
than usually excited by what he had seen and 
heard. The music, the flags, the speeches by 
those real live members of parliament, the pa- 
triotic poem recited by the sweet-voiced young 
lady, the gay holiday dresses of the people, all 
had combined to quicken the enthusiasm of this 
zealous young British subject, who wished heartily 
that he might have lived a hundred years earlier 
and fought, as did his grandfather, with the great 
general whose name he bore, at Lundy’s Lane in 
| 1814. 
| Thus it was that Dicky, who could not help the 
| fact that he was born in 1880, had mustered this 
small regiment of co-patriots at the close of the 
celebration, and was marching them down the 
road with their clubs and flags, shouting lustily, 





mates among the number—it was a sore disap- | ple, honest home where ‘‘yea’”’” meant yea and | last summer, 1889, and Lundy's Lane was all ‘*We’ll lick the Yankees! Just let the Yankees 


pointment. 


“And the idea of spending Thanksgiving in this 
place !’’ 

Beth and Dollie wailed in concert, and the 
forlorn prospect grew drearier still as they watched 
their more fortunate friends hurry away on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

‘*That’s father come for me!’’ exclaimed Hitty, 


‘nay’’ nay, made it easy to understand why she 
‘Not one of us can go home!” groaned Louise. | had failed to comprehend her school-mates. But | 


even the remorseful consciousness that they were 
| sailing under false colors could not prevent these 
| girls, fresh from the restrictions of school and 
boarding-house, from enjoying the corn-popping 
| frolic in the great kitchen that night, and the 
| billowy feather-beds in the spare-room afterward. 
The next morning brought a ride to the little 





astir. 

Have you seen Lundy’s Lane, you who know 
|so much about its history? Have you walked 
| along the broad, quiet road, lined on both sides 

by close-growing maples and poplars? Have 
you seen its irregular rows of houses, some of 
them old and quaintly built, nestling behind the 
trees, others asserting themselves in all the com- 
| monplace smartness of the modern village dwell- 


springing up eagerly as Miss Meggs’s knock was | country church and its simple service, and then | ing? Do you know the ancient burying-grounds, 
F ) ; 3 3 


heard at the door. 
But Miss Meggs, with an odd little pucker of 


home to the Thanksgiving dinner which Hitty 
had helped to prepare. 


the two pretty, modest churches, the spot where 


Afterward they found | hundreds of brave dead were buried, and where, | house stood. 


} 


come over here! We'll fight ’em!’’ 

They had their artillery, too, this bold brigade 
of Britishers, consisting, like their band, of a 
single piece. What was it? Just one of those 
| enormous red firecrackers, such as American boys 
| like to explode on the Fourth of July. A big 
| boy had given it to Dicky on Dominion Day, and 
| he had been saving it more than three weeks for 
| this occasion. Now it was to be fired with due 
| ceremony at the most suitable place that could be 
| found, perhaps on the bank where the old watch- 
Dicky had generously appointed 
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Tom Briggs master of the gun, and Tom was 
proudly carrying the precious fire-cracker as they 
marched. 

Men and women turned and smiled at the sight, 
while now and then one cried, ‘‘Hurrah for young 
General Drummond!”’ or ‘‘Bravo for Dicky !”’ 

Dicky’s soul swelled larger and larger with pride | 
and patriotism. After all, this was the best part | 
of the whole celebration, and it was his part! His 
voice rang out loudest of all, ‘We'll lick the 
Yankees !"’ 

As Dicky and his corps came marching and 
shouting down the hill, a low carriage drawn by 
a fine iron-gray horse moved up in the opposite 
direction. It contained two occupants—a large, | 
handsome man, and a boy. The man was an | 
American ex-congressman, who was seeking the 
benefit of a few weeks among the Niagara breezes | 
for his son; for Hugh Martin was a pale-faced | 
little invalid, with a sad twist in his back which 
the doctors said could never be straightened. 

In taking their customary afternoon drive, these | 
two had, all unknowingly, come upon Lundy’s 
Lane and the celebration. It seemed as if they 
had taken an unfortunate direction, for the pain in 
Hugh's back had been a little worse than usual 
that day, and had made him irritable. The mere 
sight and sounds of the merry-making grated on 
his overstrung nerves, but when he learned what | 
it was all about, his heart swelled with pain and | 
indignation. 

Hugh was an American to the core. In the 
long days of enforced quiet he had read many a 
tale of his country’s struggles to win and main- 
tain her freedom, had followed his father’s career 
of public service with the keenest interest, and 
had shed many tears of grief and angry discon- 
tent because, with his poor crooked back and | 
weak limbs, he could never hope to do anything | 
for the country he loved. And now here were | 
these Canadians holding jubilee over a fancied 
victory over the Americans! 

‘It is all a lie,”’ he cried; ‘‘a wicked lie! How 
do they dare? It was our victory; I have read | 
about it a hundred times.’’ The tears stood in his 
eyes. 

They welled over and hung in bright drops on 
his lashes when he caught sight of Dicky Drum- | 
mond with his company of bold Tories, and heard | 
the shouts of defiance to the ‘‘Yankees.’’ He 
brushed the tears angrily away. Even the chil- | 
dren were exulting! For the moment he both | 
envied and hated those dusty, strong-limbed little 
fellows. | 

“It’s a lie—a lie—a lie!" he-exclaimed again ; | 





then, with a sense of pain and helplessness, he | 
leaned wearily back in the carriage and said, in a | 
fretful tone, ‘‘Father, drive back. I hate those 
boys!” 

What spirit possessed Tom Briggs at that | 
moment no one knows. Perhaps he thought the 
most effective place in which to fire his red gun | 
was in the faces of these Yankees. However it | 
was, without waiting for orders, and before Dicky 
or any one else knew what he was about to do, he 
lighted the fuse and threw the big cracker in| 
front of the carriage. | 

The rest was the work of a moment. Dicky is 
quick-eyed; he saw the beautiful iron-gray prick | 
up his ears, saw the white, unhappy face of the 
little cripple in the carriage. Even in the midst 
of his excitement and patriotic ardor, a great pity | 
was born in his heart. 

“For shame, Tom!’’ he cried. Then, in the} 
next instant, he had sprung and snatched the | 
cracker from almost under the horse’s hoofs—the | 
string was burned to the end now—and flung it | 
toward the sand-pit at the side of the road. It 
exploded in the air with a loud report as it went; | 
the horse shied a little; Dicky scrambled out of 
the way; then everything was just as it had been, | 
and not many people knew that anything had 
happened. 

‘A brave lad and a generous one,” said Mr. 
Martin, recognizing the true mettle in little round- 
faced Tory Dicky. 

In Hugh’s heart a struggle was going on. The 
dusty, shock-headed country lad had done a 
brave deed which he could not but admire; for 








that there was danger in grasping that ignited | 


cracker Hugh very well knew. He had done it 
too, for one of those very Yankees whom he| 
wanted to “‘lick.’’ It was generous. But then | 
he was a Britisher, a very rampant, though | 
deluded Britisher! It was hateful, humiliating, 
to receive a benefit at his hands. 

For an instant Hugh wished the cracker had 
exploded where it lay, that the horse had been 


frightened and himself hurt, rather than have | 


been compelled to admire and be grateful to that 


boy. His face grew whiter and more drawn. | 


Then the nobler impulse conquered. 
“Father,”’ he said, slowly, but with a firm 


voice, “I would like to shake hands with that | 


boy.” 

Dicky came and shook hands, rather sheep- 
ishly, it must be owned, after the manner of small 
heroes. 


The boys did not say much. Hugh was suffer- | 
ing with the cruel ache in his back and his nerves | 


were still quivering from the unwonted strain. 
Dicky was dumb with bashfulness before the | 
slender, -ale, finely-clad lad, who, though just his | 
own age, seemed years older. But there was a/| 
real heartiness in that hand-clasp, and Dicky’s 


eyes shone with pleasure when the tall, distin- | 


guished-looking gentleman said, cordially : 


“If Canada needs another great general in | 
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thirty 3 years, and you are pare aie will be| worked for the next four weeks as if the wilinet | church rest, among others, Christian Frederick, 


one ready for her, one who can be both brave and 


Which was the hero? After all, there were a| 
few of us on that day who thought we had seen 


| two little heroes in Lundy’s Lane. 


Mary S. DANIELS. 
ee an 


For the Companion. 


A FOURTH OF JULY COW. 


If you had asked any one of the boys of the 
Pelham grammar school who was the most popular 
boy in school, he would have answered, without 
hesitation, “Jimmy McKinley.’” You might 
suppose from this that Jimmy was a rich, hand- 
some little fellow; but he was only a very red- 
headed Irish boy, the only son of a widowed 
mother, who took in washing from some of the 
best families in Pelham. And as for beauty, 


| Jimmy’s fair skin was so crowded with freckles 


that all the new ones had to overlap the others, 
and the stiff red hair would never stay in place, 
any more than the buttons would keep their hold 
on his rough jacket. 

But he had a pair of merry blue eyes that had 
a trick of laughing when Jimmy was trying his 
best to keep his face sober, and he won friends 
every day of his life. The boys all liked him for 
his bright, sunny temper, his perfect honesty, 
and a manly way he had of standing up for any- 
thing that was suffering or being abused, whether 
it was a boy or a dog. 

But about the cow. At the time when our story 
begins, as the novelists say, there wasn’t any cow 
in the Widow McKinley’s barn; but out under an 
apple-tree in the small orchard lay the poor dead 
creature which had helped to support the family 
for the last five years, and which Jimmy had 
driven, or rather accompanied, to pasture every 
summer morning, and tenderly cared for in the 
winter, until she seemed to him like a friend. 

People used to laugh good-naturedly when they 
saw Jimmy coming down the street, with one 
hand on Mollie’s horns, feeding her choice hand- 
fuls of clover, and asking her if it was good. 
One sharp, cruel stroke of early summer lightning 
had been quite enough to still the heart of the 
poor, faithful brute, and Jimmy and his mother, 
on this bright, sunny morning, were sobbing and 
bewailing their loss. 

I fear that the first thought in the widow’s 
mind was that Jimmy must now stay out of 
school and be put to work, and he was such a 
| bright scholar that she had almost hoped the cow 
| would fit him for college. Mollie gave an un- 
usually large quantity of milk, as if she knew 
that it was intended for a poor widow, and Jimmy 
thoroughly enjoyed taking it on his little hand- 
cart to his customers, because every one said that 
it was the best milk to be had in town. The poor 
boy mourned as for a lost friend. 

Up on the ball ground of the Pelham grammar 
school the boys were discussing Jimmy’s misfor- 
tune. Jimmy was pitcher in the base-bgll nine, 
and a famous pitcher, too. 

‘‘Poor Jamesie!"" said Bob Millet. ‘He loved 
Mollie next to his mother. Why didn’t that un- 
lucky streak of lightning hit one of Farmer 
Dent’s cows? He could easily spare one.” 

“Father says Jimmy will have to leave school 
now and goto work,”’ said Lester Quimby. ‘‘They 
can’t afford to buy another cow, and Mrs. 
McKinley is not able to work all the time, on 
account of her rheumatism. So Jimmy will have 
to help support the family.” 

‘‘What a shame!" cried little Harry Wilbur, 
jumping with the ease of a Japanese acrobat from 
the high post on which he had been sitting. ‘I 
say. boys, let’s buy em a new cow! I'll give all 
my fireworks money if you'll do the same, and I 
know we can get our fathers to help. Come on!” 

‘““My Fourth of July money is a pretty small 
sum this year,’’ said Tommy Trask, “but I’ll 
give it, every cent. Three cheers for red-head 
Jimmy!” 

The boys all gave the cheers with a will, and 
added an especially ferocious “tiger,” and after 


, | that subscriptions came in easily. Harry Wilbur 


took out his small memorandum book and re- 
| corded the amounts in a very neat, exact hand, 
| and in every case suggested immediate payment. 

“Cash down saves a great deal of trouble, you 

| know, boys,”’ he said. He was wise enough to 

know that the tempting packages of fire-crackers, 

| the rockets, Roman candles and fancy pieces dis- 


| played in Gunther’s window might prove too 

strong an attraction for their pocket-books. 

“See here, Harry !’’ exclaimed one, ‘this plan 
| rules out all the fun Fourth of July morning, no 
| powder, no crackers—the whole town still as 
Sunday.” 

‘Fun!’ shouted Harry. ‘‘Wouldn’t you call 
it the best kind of fun to buy a prime cow and 
drive her up to the McKinleys’ on the morning of 

| the Fourth ?” 

Three cheers for Harry Wilbur were called for 
and given with zest, and the boys went into the 
| school-room with minds full of fine cows and 
| pocket-money. But the most that could be raised 
| among them all was a small sum compared with 
| what was needed. 

‘Let’s earn the rest,’’ suggested the captain of 
the P. G. S. base-ball nine. ‘It won’t be our 
| present if we beg the money of our fathers.”’ 
The suggestion met with favor, and the boys 


| of the town depended on what they could earn. 
gentle.”’ | 


They solicited errands from the grocers and farmers 
and mill-owners. They drove cows, and picked 


| greens and sweet flag to sell in the neighboring 
| town. 


They fished and hunted for game, and 
gathered great bunches of young wintergreen 
which they carried to the express station two 
miles away and sold to the passengers. 

Every Saturday night they had a meeting in 
Harry Wilbur’s barn to count over what they 
had earned during the week. It was really aston- 
ishing how the money grew. Mr. Wilbur kept it 
in his safe, and he had to count it about six times 
a week for the boys’ satisfaction. The air was 
full of excitement. 

Poor Jimmy, in the meantime, was sorrowfully 
working away on his lessons, believing that this 
was his last chance with his beloved books. The 
boys were almost too kind to him. And yet he 
could see that they had a secret which they were 
carefully keeping from him. 

It hurt the boy, for he loved them all. Even 
Harry Wilbur, whom he had drawn to school on 
his sled in the winter, and had taught to swim 
and skate, was careful to stop talking with the 
boys when Jimmy came on the play-ground. 
But they all made him presents of nice things 
from home and treated him like a little prince, 
which he was in heart if not in station. 

It is not unlikely that the money in Mr. 
Wilbur’s safe received a few additions from the 
larger purses of the boys’ fathers who were in the 
secret. At all events, there was quite enough, on 
the Saturday morning before the Fourth of July, 
to buy a fine cow. Mr. Wilbur took six of the 
boys in his double carriage over to a large stock- 
farm, and about five times as many more walked 
over to assist in the important business of select- 
ing the very best cow that could be had for the 
money. 

They inspected a great number before they were 
quite satisfied; but at last the farmer showed 
them a beautiful, gentle-eyed creature with a 
smooth, deep red coat and a long, arrow-shaped 
mark on her forehead. He said she was very 
kind and easily managed, and gave an abundance 
of the richest milk. The boys were delighted with 
her, and each of the thirty-six walked around her 
and inspected her with great seriousness. It was 
their purchase, and if they had not earned the 
right to be critical, I do not know who had. 

Harry Wilbur named her Rocket on the spot, 
on account of the mark on her forehead, and per- 
haps, with another idea in his mind. 

Never was a cow more hospitably treated than 
was Rocket during the next few days. In the 
stable of Mr. Wilbur’s barn she was visited every 
day by crowds of boys, and was fed on clover and 
other choice green things, which seemed perfectly 
to agree with her, for on the morning of the Fourth 
her sleek coat looked like shiny garnet satin. 

Jimmy McKinley looked out of his window 
before breakfast that morning—of course the 
boys could not wait any later than that! There 
were all the boys coming up the road, and they 
were leading by a long evergreen rope something 
that moved, to be sure, but was so crowned with 
wreaths and vines and ferns that one would hardly 
have suspected what it was. 

Jimmy did not stand on ceremony, but rushed 
out to meet the procession and see what was on 
hand. 

Harry Wilbur’s eyes shone like two stars—he 
was so excited; and when he led pretty, large- 
eyed Rocket up to Jimmy, and put the end of the 
evergreen rope in his hand and tried to make the 
little speech which he had prepared with such 
pains, something felt very queer in his throat and 
he could only say: 

“She’s yours, Jimmy. We boys earned her, 
and you can come to school now. Oh dear, oh 
dear!’’ and the little fellow threw himself on the 
ground and cried for joy. 

Jimmy stared in amazement, and when he fully 
understood that the beautiful gift was for him, 
and that the boys had loved him enough to give it 
to him, his laughing blue eyes grew misty, too, 
and his poor mother broke down entirely and 
showered rich blessings right and left. 

But Tommy Trask was equal to the occasion, 
and he proposed three cheers for the Widow 
McKinley, and three for Jimmy and three times 
three for Rocket, and then they danced around the 
bewildered cow and cheered her until their throats 


were dry. HELEN MARSHALL Nortu. 


i 
A REMARKABLE TREE. 


The great linden-tree at Bordesholm is spoken 
of by a writer in a recent number of one of the 
German magazines as ‘‘a symbol of eternal 
youth.’ This does not seem a much exaggerated 
expression when we realize that for more than 
five hundred years this tree has spread its branches 
in unbroken glory, as if storm and wind were 
alike powerless to injure it. 

The measure of the trunk and the height of the 
tree are not especially large. The trunk has a 
girth of about sixteen feet, and the height of the 
tree is a little over eighty feet; but the measure 
through the broad-spreading branches at the top 
of the tree is almost an hundred feet. 

Bordesholm is itself a charming place, situated 
on Bordesholm See, on the way from Kiel to 
Altona, and once had an Augustinian convent. It 





Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, the head of the Rus- 
sian imperial house, and Duke George Ludwig, 
the founder of the great ducal house. 
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OUR FLAG, 
Flag of the ones free and brave, 
e joy to see it streaming ees $ 
No other flag deserves to wa 
So high in fields of light ona. air. 
—William Freeman. 
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For the Companion. 


HE KEPT HIS FLAG UP. 


Eliphalet Whitcomb was the son of a lumberman 
in Penobscot County, Maine. All who knew him 
declared that he was “queer,” for he was a droll, 
long-limbed, slow, laughing boy, whom it was as 
difficult to make angry as it was to turn from any 
purpose which he had once formed. 

He seemed always to be softly laughing; neverthe- 
less, it did not do for other boys to presume upon his 
good-nature, for Eliphalet (the boys called him 
“Life”’) had a lar, long-reaching arm, and al- 
though he continued to laugh even when engaged in 





anything but a laughing matter. 

His father, Dexter Whitcomb, was something such 
aman as Eliphalet was a boy. He owned and rana 
large sawmill on the Penobscot River, and manufac- 
tured Eastern lumber, which was shipped in schoon- 
ers from Bangor to Boston and New York. One day, 
when Eliphalet was about eighteen years old, his 
father laughed and said to him: 

“Life, if you’ll go into the mill and work steadily 
till you are twenty, I’ll give you the odd year of your 
time.” 

Life laughed, and made no reply. The next morn- 
ing, after breakfast, he walked slowly to the sawmill, 
and went to work. Nothing further was said. For 
two years he tended a large “circular,” or board saw. 
He was very industrious, was at the mill early and 
late, and before the second year had passed, with the 
tacit consent of his father, he had almost wholly 
assumed the care and oversight of the business. He 
had good judgment, and proved a “driver” in getting 
work done, and there is no business where an ener- 
getic foreman can do more efficient work than in a 
large lumber mill. 

Whitcomb senior was greatly pleased with “Life’s” 
efficiency, and laughed softly to himself; but as the 
two years approached their close, he suddenly thought 
what in the world he should do if Life were to leave 
him. 

“I'd better make him partner with me and done 
with it,’”’ he said to himself, “for I declare I can’t get 
along without him.” 

However, he hesitated to do it, for he did not relish 
the thought of having a partner, even Life. This 
feeling of hesitation continued for two days, and then 
one forenoon he went to the mill, and found that the 
boy was not there. 

The mill men had not seen him, and were waiting 
for orders in their work. The old man went back to 
the house, and asked his wife where Life was. 

“He’s gone,” said his mother. “He went away 
right after breakfast, and took his valise with him.” 

“By jing!” exclaimed his father, and for the first 
time in five years he failed to laugh when anything 
Life had done was mentioned. ‘Why didn’t you stop 
him, Sarah?” said he. 

“How could 1? I knew nothing of his going until 
I saw him leaving the door-yard,” replied his mother. 

“Well, well, well, that’s bad!” cried Mr. Whit- 
comb, dropping into a chair and-smiting his leg with 
vexation. 

“Why, I think he’s only gone to Bangor, and will 
be back by to-morrow,” said Mrs. Whitcomb. 

“No, he won’t. Nor next week, nor next month, 
and like enough not next year.’’ The older man 
knew the young man. He rose, ruefully, and went 
back to the mill. 

Life, however, had not left home in a fit of anger 
or of surliness. He had thought of the expiration 
of the years of work he was to give his father in his 
slow and easy way, and had concluded that he would 
like to travel a little, and see something of the world, 
now that he was his own master, and as he had not 
money enough to travel like a tourist, he unhesitat- 
ingly decided to go on foot. So, two days after the 
two years had expired, he packed his valise, put on 
his linen duster, and left home. 

He was not encumbered by excess of luggage. In 
his valise he had only two pairs of stockings, two 
shirts, a box of paper collars, and a pistol. He did 
not expect to use the pistol, but he had a vague idea 
that a man travelling ought to carry one. He had 
but a few cartridges, which, with a box of pills, half 
a dozen trousers buttons and a pin-ball, he rolled up 
in the first bit of wrap that came to hand that morn- 
ing, and that chanced to be a little flag that had been 
left over from some Fourth of July celebration. 

Life had some money, about fifty dollars, which he 
had saved from the earnings for odd jobs. Without 
any definite purpose he started eastward, and trav- 
ersed on foot the maritime provinces of Canada, and 
saw all that was to be seen at Fredericton, St. John, 
and Halifax. Then he returned northward, and 
skirting the shore tramped to the banks of the mighty 
St. Lawrence. Here he found a fine wooded country, 
and was greatly interested in the lumber mills of the 
region. 

In his leisurely journey alongshore he stopped one 
day to look over one of these mills near Little Vallee, 
and it happened that on that day the sawyers, inex- 
perienced in the use of large circulars, had injured 
two by allowing the arbors to heat. 

Under their handling the arbors, or saw-axles, 
heated in the babbitted bearings, causing the great 
five-foot saws to swerve from the perpendicular, and 
“jump” sidewise through the logs with a terrible 
noise. 

The mill-owner was greatly disturbed. He was 
scolding the mill men for their ignorance and care- 
lessness, and they were retorting bitterly as Life 
entered the mill. While they were disputing he 
looked at the saws, and thought he saw the cause of 
the difficulty. The mill-owner, who had observed 





is now a “church village.” In its beautiful Gothic | his movements, at length asked him for his opinion. 





a boyish encounter, his antagonist usually found it - 
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“Start up,” said Life, laughing. ‘Let me see how 
the circulars run.” 

They turned on the water. The driving power was 
developed in a turbine by means of water which 
came down a long penstock from a pond half a 
mile back of the bluffs. The pond was over two 
hundred feet above the level of the mill, and the 
penstock was an iron pipe a foot in diameter. 

Any student of hydraulics will readily see what a 
fine power was brought into use here. Life, who 
liked ease of power in a mill, was delighted with it. 
The saws went straight through a log 
without “slowing” perceptibly. It 
made him tingle with excitement, for, 
as he said, he liked a mill that “didn’t 
tucker out.”” He put a tovgh spruce 
log on the “carriage” anu sawed it. 
The new saw ran well; but when he 
shut off and tried the arbor, he found 
that it was already beginning to heat. 

“Let me see the oil 
you are using,” he said 
to the owner, and, as he 
said it, he watched the 
mill men, and noticed 
that one of them tried 
to shift the oil-cans. 
Life examined the oil 
in each of them, and, 
as he had expected, 
found metal filings in 
one of the cans. 

He showed the grit 
to the mill-owner, and 
laughed in his good- 
natured way. He had 
once had a similar case 
at his father’s mill on 
the Penobscot. 

“Get some clean oil, and watch that fellow over 
there with the cap on,” said he, “and your saws, I 
guess, will run all right.” 

Upon that he started to leave the mill, but had not 
taken many steps when the mill-owner overtook him. 
“TI don’t know you,” said he, “and I don’t care if I 
don’t. I'll give you fifty dollars to help me for a 
week. Come, now.” 

Life laughed, as usual. “All right,” said he. “TI 
will work a week for fifty dollars.” He had taken a 
fancy to the mill. 

Without any delay he went to work, and of course, 
with the thoughtless vanity of young manhood, and 
liking to show Canadians what an American could 
do, he made business in the mill move in a lively 
manner. The mill men were first astonished, then 
angry because they were kept so vigorously at work. 
They were not lazy fellows, but slow-going, and 
perhaps made use of liquor much too freely. 

They did not like the new system. ‘That fellow 
with the cap on” attempted to quarrel with Life on 
the third day, and was discharged. He threatened 
the new foreman as he went away. Two more men 
left the day after. The places of the men who left 
were filled with young French Canadians from a 
neighboring parish, who were not afraid to work, 
and the work went on better for the change. 

At the end of the week the mill owner was so much 
pleased that he offered Life fifty dollars a week and a 
year’s engagement. The young man had intended to 
journey on, but the large wages tempted him, and he 
accepted the offer. “I will earn a pocketful of money, 
then make my grand tour,”’ he said to himself. 

This was in June, about the twentieth of the 
month, and for a number of days all went smoothly 
aut the mill. Then one evening he was stoned in the 
dark, but fortunately not hit, as he was going from 
the mill to the boarding-house, or rather boarding- 
camp, where they all ate and slept. 

A few days afterward a four-foot stick of wood was 
maliciously thrust into the penstock at the mill- 
pond. It came down the pipe, and broke the turbine. 
The mill-owner was very angry. He procured a rifle, 
and advised Life to go armed. 

During the first excitement, Life loaded his pistol 
and carried it one day; but thinking it over, after his 
usual manner, he laughed, took out the cartridges, 
and threw the pistol under the mill. 

“We sha’n’t mend matters by shooting anybody, 
Mr. Macdonald,” said he, “and I don’t want to be 
put in jail up here in Canada for manslaughter.” 

He was stoned again the next evening, however. 
These mischievous acts continued, and threats were 
reported nearly every day. 

“Your men round here don’t love me very much, 
Mr. Macdonald,” Life remarked to the owner. 
“Hadn’t you better send me on about my business? 
I think you would get along easier.” 

“Not by a good deal!’ exclaimed Macdonald. “If I 
cannot keep a good hand in my own mill, I'll stop 
milling.” He had courage, if he was not exactly 
prudent. 

Life concluded to remain, although he anticipated 
trouble from the mill men. He began to think 
it was necessary to have some means of defence less 


sanguinary than fire-arms in case of actual attack.| party. Meantime, Macdonald had come to the mill, 
His knowledge of hydraulics led him to adopt a novel | and had seen the latter part of Life’s performance. 


device. 

It was nothing less than to tap the penstock 
just above the hand-gate which controlled the water 
entering the turbine, put in an inch and a quarter 
iron pipe with a globe-valve and attached to it a few 
feet of strong, flexible hose, with a nozzle. A few 
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| object to it. Still, it was not a judicious proceeding, 
but Life felt patriotic. He thought that he had 
been abused, and something in his mood that Fourth 
of July morning made him feel defiant. He longed 
for an old cannon and half a cask of powder, to make 
a noise with. 

Life did not have a cannon, but he borrowed Mr. 
Macdonald’s rifle, and fired eight or ten shots at a 
mark. By way of grace, before beginning work for 
the day, he flung up his hat in front of the flag and 














gave three hurrahs. But of course if any Canadian 
official had passed the mill, and ordered 
him to take down his flag, he would have 
done so, and, in his usual way, have 
laughed. 

The saws hummed, and work proceeded 
as usual; but during the forenoon the 
little flag attracted attention, and word 
was carried to the irritated mill men who 
only desired a pretext for a quarrel. A 
little while after dinner, 
Life, who was at his 
work, heard shouts, and 
on looking out saw 
twelve or fifteen rough- 
looking fellows—among 
them McGuffin, the dis- 
charged mill man—stand- 
ing at a little distance, in 
the open yard. 

“Here, you Yankee, 
what have you got that 
striped rag up there for?” 
one of them shouted. 

Life came forward to 
the open side of the 
mill, laughing, and said: 
“That’s only a little flag 
of mine. 
day in my country,—when we all put out our flags. 
I thought it would seem home-like and natural to 
see it up, but I meant no offence to this country.” 

“We don’t take no stock in you, nohow,” said 
McGuffin. ‘You can’t fly that flag here.” 

“Why not?” said Life. 

‘Because we won’t let ye.” 

“This is not your mill.” 

‘Makes no odds. You haul down that rag, or we 
will haul it down for ye.” 

“You’d better let it alone,’’ replied Life, still 
laughing. 

With that, McGuffin and three others ran to get a 
ladder which stood against a shed hard by. The man 
planted the ladder against the mill, and started to 
ascend it, to tear down the flag. He had climbed 
four or five rounds when there was a sudden whiz 
in the air and a jet of water struck him,—struck him 
with such force that he was lifted off the ladder and 
landed on his back in a heap of sawdust just outside 
the sill of the mill. 

The jet then cut a circle right and left, caught 
another of the four men who had taken the ladder, 
as he turned to run, and pitched him headlong. 

By this time McGuffin had scrambled up, but was 
no sooner on his feet than the jet struck him again. 
He dropped to the ground to escape it, but this time 





| to look at when at last Life shut off the stream 


it played on him steadily. He howled and tried to 
rollaway. The jet labored with him, and the spray 
flew. Then it plowed into the sawdust and literally 










covered him with it. He was a dreadful object 


and allowed him to beat a retreat. 
From the road, the gang of men threatened ven- 
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| laughing all the while, so dexterously turned upon 
them, they changed their tactics, and going around 
upon the bluff side, made an effort to bring down the 
| flag by stoning the mill, but the distance was too 
| great to accomplish their purpose. 

They then threatened to burn the mill; and to 
prevent this maliciousness, Life knocked the slats 
out of the ventilator, and then wet the roof thor- 

| oughly, and also the yard and the lumber piles. 
| When turned upward, the jet would rise nearly a 
hundred feet into the air. The blusterers manifestly 
| did not care to make further earnest of their threats, 
| and, as night came on, took themselves off. Life had 
| kept his flag up. Hydropathic treatment in this case 
| had certainly been successful, and was a complete 
water cure. 
| Strange to say, this droll encounter, instead of in- 
tensifying the enmity which Life had incurred in the 
Little Vallee region, seemed rather to dissipate it; 
| for after a night’s sleep and the first feeling of anger 
| at their wetting had passed away, most of the men 
| were inclined to treat the matter as a joke,—except, 
| perhaps, McGuffin. At any rate, Life had no further 
| trouble during the year he worked at the mill. In 
| fact, he remained with Macdonald for more than a 
| year, and might have been there to this day but for a 
| curious incident. 
| This incident did not occur at the sawmill on the 
St. Lawrence, however, but at the sawmill on the 
| Penobscot. Over a year had passed, and not a word 
had been received from Life by his parents. Sawyers 
| are a wandering class of men. Now, it chanced that 
| one of the dilatory mill men who had left Macdonald’s 
| mill found his way to a job in the Whitcomb Mill on 
| the Penobscot. 

He did not remain long with the old man, however, 
who, like his son Life, did not approve of mill men 
| smoking amidst the highly combustible contents of a 
lumber-yard. 

After the man had been told that he was no longer 
| wanted, he relieved his anger slightly by saying to 
the proprietor: ‘I never saw but one meaner man 
than you, and that was a young feller of your name.” 

The old gentleman in a moment was by the saw- 
yer’s side, and had him by the collar. The fellow 
cringed, feeling sure that he was about to suffer for 
the right of free speech. But Dexter Whitcomb only 
looked him earnestly in the face and asked: 

‘‘What was that young feller’s t’other name?” 

“Why, they called him Life, I b’lieve,” stammered 
the man; ‘‘Life or Lite, though mos’ likely that wasn’t 
his real name.” 

“When and where was it?” 

“?Twar at Sandy Macdonald’s mill, eight miles 
from Little Valfee; and the time was as much as a 
year ago last June,” replied the mill man. 

A week later Life was surprised at receiving aletter 
from Mr. Macdonald. He recognized at once the 
hand-writing and laughed. It was not a long letter. 
This was the whole of it: 








“Come along home, Life. What possessed you to 
$4 milling way down there among the ‘blue-noses??’ 
falf of everything here’s yourn, and you know it. 
What do you want to go roamin’ round like a Tom- 
— er marm’s Ceginnin® to get worried about 
That was all, save that it was signed ‘‘Dexter 
Whitcomb,” very plainly. No, there was a line at 
the bottom of the page. “If ye haint got money to 
get home on, say so right off, and I'll 
send ye some.” 

Life read the letter, and laughed again. 
“Mr. Macdonald,” said he, “I shall be 

obliged to leave you.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the other. “You 
know I cannot spare you. Why, we are 
making fifty thousand of boards a day 
now.” 





geance, and then went off hastily to gather a larger 


“Those fellows will be back soon with a big crew,” 
said he. “But we will be ready for ’em!” The 
French mill men were called up, and set to work to 
barricade the open side of the mill. With deals and 
spikes all the openings were closed, leaving wide 
chinks through which to play the jet of water. 





hours’ work sufficed to carry out this suggestion; and| These precautions were just completed when forty 
Life had then, ready at his hand, a powerful water- | or fifty excited and uproarious men made their appear- 
gun which had the advantage of being always loaded. | ‘ance and charged the mill, on the run. Fortunately, 
At a second’s warning, he could catch up that | they had no fire-arms of any kind, but several of them 
nozzle and discharge a stream of water which, at | had clubs and slung-shots, and a good many stones 
fifty or sixty feet, would knock a man prostrate, to | were thrown into the mill. 
say nothing of taking his breath and wetting himto| ‘Fetch out the Yankee! fetch him out!” they 
his skin. Life laughed as he was preparing this | yelled, as they swarmed about the mill, and tried to 
aqueous engine; and after he had tried it he laughed | force an entrance. Five or six of them attempted to 
again. Then he called in Mr. Macdonald, and ex- | squeeze in between the planks. These Life met with 
hibited the new weapon. the jet. One touch of it was enough. They disap- 
“I don’t think it will kill anybody,” said he. ‘But | peared, howling and furious. Then a log was brought 
if any foolish fellow comes in here to give us a| and some of the planks were battered down, and a 
thrashing, I think I can wash him away !” | crowd tried to storm the breach. In a second Life 
The next day was the: Fourth of July. Life, with | laid four of them on their backs, sputtering and roll- 
more of the spirit of patriotism than of prudence, | ing over to get out of range of his aqueous weapon. 
perhaps, got out the little American flag from his |The stream of water lifted them off their feet as 
valise, nailed a strip of board to the ventilator and | lightly as if they had been men of cork. Three or 
hoisted the small Stars and Stripes over the mill. | four times the crowd rallied and tried to rush in, 
Strictly speaking, this was none of any one’s busi- | but were beaten back, gasping and drenched. 
hess, so long as the proprietor of the mill did not| Finding it impossible to face the jet which Life, 











“But my folks have sent for me,” replied Life. ‘I 
wouldn’t go for any other reason.” 

Macdonald was an impetuous man, and expressed 
his disappointment in altogether too vigorous words. 
He liked Life, and naturally disliked exceedingly to 
lose him. : 

Nevertheless, Life set off at the end of the week, 
But he went around by way of Quebec, Montreal and 
New York, resolved to finish his programme of a 
tour. Reaching home just at nightfall at the end of 
the third week, he walked in quietly, set down his 
old valise, and took his seat at the supper table where 
his father and mother were sitting, quite as if he had 
only come in from the mill. 

“Wal, Life,” cried his father, and this was the only 
greeting the old man gave him. “Did ye get starved 
out at last?” 





.Washington’s great 





'ieans had been left dead upon the field. 





“I’m pretty hungry for some of mother’s victuals,” 
he replied, laughing quietly. He did not tell them 
that he had over two thousand dollars in his pocket 
to show for his “milling down among the ‘blue- 
noses,’”” But he afterwards expended the money, or 
the most of it, putting in a new dam and turbine for 
his father’s mill; for he could not settle down and be 
happy, till he had a mill that would not “tucker out.” 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
—_—_<or—____—_ 
UNCHANGING. 


Ah, still in the depth of our nature, 
Sublime and immortal as truth, 
Dwells changeless in aspect and feature 
The soul of our youth. 


—Minneapolis Tribune. 


————_—§4{@>—_— 


For the Companion. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


The people of the United States took to the Fourth 
of July very naturally. The first anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1777, was cele- 
brated at Philadelphia as gaily, as prettily and as 
enthusiastically, as though the inhabitants had had a 
century’s practice in the art. 

In the morning, all the ships, the market-barges 
and the armed galleys were drawn up in a line before 
the city, with their flags and streamers flying. At 
one o’clock, the shore being lined with eager specta- 
tors, the yards were manned, and each vessel in turn 
fired a salute of thirteen guns. 

When the last salute was over, Congress, with a 
number of officers civil and military, dined together, 
and drank the usual patriotic toasts, each toast being 
followed by a discharge of artillery. And who fur- 
nished the music for the feast? Why, a band of 
Hessian prisoners, who had been captured a few 
months before at Trenton! Their music was much 
admired. 

After dinner, there was a military parade consisting 
of companies of liorse, a body of artillery, and a 
brigade of regular troops from North Carolina, which 
was witnessed by Congress and their guests from the 
banquet, besides nearly the whole population of the 
town. As night drew on the church bells were rung. 
As soon as it was quite dark, there was an exhibition 
of fire-works, and a general illumination. The young 
and old appeared to enjoy the occasion thoroughly 
from early morning until late in the evening. 

Before the next Fourth of July came around, the 
people of Philadelphia were called upon to endure 
some of the severest experiences of war, as well as 
its panic terrors. Their troubles began when the 
British general, Howe, instead of going up the 
Hudson to help Burgoyne, suddenly, to General 
surprise, turned southward, 
landed his army at the head of Chesapeake Bay, and 
began to manceuvre and fight his way toward Phila- 
delphia. 

The alarm in the city increased daily, as the British 
seemed to be getting nearer. The battle of Brandy- 
wine, which soon decided the question, was fought so 
near Philadelphia that the people heard the firing of 
the great guns. It was a long day of gloom and 
anxiety. Toward evening, a horseman galloped 
down Chestnut Street, bringing the dread news that 
General Washington had been defeated, that Lafa- 
yette was wounded, and that a great number of Amer- 
Fugitives 
from the battle soon arrived, exaggerating the ill 
news and filling the city with consternation. 

During the next few days, the panic and confusion 
were indescribable. Every man who had been at all 
conspicuous or outspoken on the side of Congress 
felt it necessary to get away from the city, with his 
family and effects. Congress packed up its papers 
and hurried away into the interior. Nothing less was 
expected than the sack and plunder of the capital of 
the rebellious confederacy, and many of the people 
feared a general massacre and conflagration. 

We have the written evidence, in the diaries and 
letters of the period, that educated and intelligent 
people really believed that, when the British arrived, 
there would be universal pillage by the soldiers, 
during which the patriot party would set the city on 
fire. It was whispered about that fagots and other 
combustibles were already prepared, and concealed 
in cellars and outhouses, in various parts of the city. 

The alarm was such that about six thousand per- 
sons fled from the place during the two weeks follow- 
ing the battle of Brandywine. Happy was the man 
who possessed any kind of horse or vehicle, and blest 
the family who could claim relationship with the 
occupants of a farm-house on the safe side of the 
Schuylkill River! There was never seen such a flight 
of summer boarders. In Philadelphia there were 
nearly a thousand houses and stores unoccupied. 

At last the enemy so dreaded by the people actually 
arrived. Whatasurprise! Many boys ran two miles 
out of town to see them, just as they would to enjoy 
the first sight of a coming circus. In after years, one 
of the boys of Philadelphia, then ten years of age, 
wrote down his recollections of this thrilling event. 
First, he says, marched the British Grenadiers, with 
Lord Cornwallis at their head. “Their tranquil look 
and dignified appearance have left an impression on 
my mind that the British Grenadiers were inimitable. 
I went up to the front rank of the Grenadiers when 
they had entered Second Street. Several of them 
addressed me thus: ‘How do you do, young one?’ 
‘How are you, my boy?’ in a brotherly tone that 
seems still to vibrate upon my ears. Then they 
reached out their hands and severally caught mine, 
and shook it, not with an exulting shake of con- 
querors, as I thought, but with a sympathizing one 
for the vanquished.” 

Next to the Grenadiers marched the detested Hes- 
sians, whose captive brethren had played so nicely at 
the Congress banquet on the Fourth of July. Their 
very appearance terrified the boy. Their brass caps, 
their fierce moustaches, their sour and sallow counte- 
nances, and even the music of their band, combined 
to give him the impression, as heremarks, of plunder, 
plunder, plunder! The big drwm sounded p/under. 
“To me,” he wrote, “it was dreadful beyond expres- 
sion.” 

A distinguished lady, who also saw the British 
enter the city, was deeply impressed with “the 
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contrast between them and our own poor, bare- 
footed and ragged troops.’ But she saw no 
exultation in the demeanor of the enemy. Soon 
Lord Cornwallis arrived, and took possession of 
her mother’s house, with all his staff, besides 
numerous soldiers carrying his baggage. On her 
remonstrance, however, Cornwallis said to her, 


Tavern, and enjoyed the usual Fourth of July | In the country, too, in France, the people seek 


banquet. 

Gradually the town recovered its former pleas- 
ant aspect, and before long the circulation of 
French money gave its business an impetus it had 
never before known. Old Doctor Franklin at 
Paris was astounded and alarmed at the number 


GRENADIERS ENTERING PHILADELPHIA. 


with the utmost politeness, that he was sorry to of orders that came from Philadelphia—and some | 
give her so much trouble, and would endeavor to from his own daughter—for satins, silks, laces, 


have other quarters found for him; which he did 
that very afternoon, and moved away. 

The English troops throughout their stay con- 
tinued to behave very well. There was no mas- 
sacre, no plunder, no conflagration. 
it is true, became scarce and dear, for General 
Washington hemmed in the British so closely 
that it required a party of two thousand men to 
get a few loads of hay and oats from the country 
four or five miles out of town. But there was a 
good deal of profitable business done in the city, 
created by the needs of twenty thousand soldiers 
and camp-followers. Traders from New York 
came in, bringing tea, silks, spices and other 
foreign luxuries. 

When it began to be rumored abroad, in June, 
1778, that the British were about to abandon the 
city, the Tory merchants were thrown into another 
panic, and offered to raise three thousand troops, 
if General Howe would leave two thousand of the 
king’s soldiers to assist them in guarding the city. 
Howe could not grant this request, and he was in 
a great hurry to be off. General Wasliington at 
Valley Forge, twenty-one miles away, was 
stronger than ever, and a great French fleet and 
army were approaching the coast. 

“The British troops,”’ as a Philadelphian wrote 
at the time, “‘did not go away, they vanished.” 
A Philadelphia lady wrote in her journal, June 
18, 1778: “Last night, it was said, there were nine 
thousand of ye British troops left in town; eleven 
thousand in ye Jerseys. This morning when we 
arose, there was not one red-coat to be seen.”’ 

Before the rear guard of the British had been 
gone fifteen minutes, a squad of American light- 
horsemen cantered into the town. The instant 
General Washington heard the news, he set six 
brigades in motion, and, ten days after, he carne 
up with the enemy at Monmouth in New Jersey, 
and gave them a severe blow. 

This was on June 28th, six days before the 
Fourth of July, 1778. It must be owned that the 
city of Philadelphia was not in good trim for a 
celebration. It looked very dirty, shabby and 
desolate, and there had been a pretty general 
destruction of property in the outskirts. People 
were coming in from the country, hundreds of 
them every day, to find their houses half-spoiled, 
and their furniture gone. 

Nevertheless, the Glorious Fourth was not for- 
gotten. There were salutes of artillery, and in 
the evening a respectable discharge of sky-rockets. 
There would have been an illumination also, if 
the stock of candles had been adequate. Some 
of the boys and young men, by way of ridiculing 
the towering head-dresses then in fashion, dressed 
up one of their number in an enormously high 
head-dress, and paraded him about the streets 
with fife and drum. ‘The few members of Con- 
gress who had arrived assembled at the City 


fine jewelry and watches. JAMES PARTON. 
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For the Companion. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Many the weary miles between, 

But distance yields to love like thine , 
Blest miracle | though all unseen, 
Closely thy cheek is pressed to mine. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


Provisions, | 
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HOLIDAY-MAKING IN EUROPE. 


Each nation takes its pleasures after a fashion | and Charlemagne called it the Hay-Month. The | 


| 


|rulers of the Roman Empire to change the name 
to Julius, in honor of the’ conqueror of Gaul, | 
born on the} 


| St. Helena. 


the forests and fields outside of town and village, 
and spend the day in lounging, feasting, boat- 
rowing, and attending the peripatetic shows which 


are sure on those days to make their appearance. | 


The almost universal resort of the Germans, on 
a holiday, is to the beer gardens in the suburbs 
of the cities and towns. Here the German goes 
with all his family, smokes his pipe, drinks his 
beer, and listens to the music which is always 
provided, and is always good. The German is 
very domestic in his pleasures—more so, perhaps, 
than any other European. Wherever he goes on 
a holiday, his wife and children go with him. 

The Spaniards still delight to spend their holi- 
days in watching barbarous bull-fights, which are 
always given on such days in the larger places. 
But away from these the Spaniard, like the Ital- 
ian, believes that he can best enjoy his holiday by 
getting out of the heat (if it is summer) into some 
cosey retreat, and there being as indolent and 
luxurious as possible. 

Of course, in speaking of holidays, those which 
are held in summer are mainly referred to. Win- 
ter pastimes are much less various in the different 
countries. In England, out-of-doors sports are 
enjoyed in winter as well as th summer; but on 
the continent the favorite winter recreation is in 
the café and the theatre. 


es 


For the Companion. 
LIFE. 


Through earth and heaven moves the mystic power 
That warms all flesh and lifts the tree and rose 

—The breath divine that through all being flows. 
Thought, action, growth and change, immortal dower 
It brings to man; and in the wayside flower 

He finds the force that in his own heart glows ; 

—The soul of all that breathes or blooms or grows, 
Creating, re-creating, hour by hour. 


O blind, blind seeker ! to the “primal cell” 

Tracing this spirit with dissecting knife ! 

Dost thou not hear in every passing-bell, 

In pain and darkness, sin and doubt and strife 

The voice that breathes through earth and heaven and 


ell, 
Sun, moon, and farthest star, “‘/ am the life ?” 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


ter 


JULY. 


This month recalls to mind Mark Antony, who | 
pronounced over the dead body of Julius Cesar that 
artful eulogium which Shakespeare imitated and | 
improved, and which school-boys love to declaim. | 
“T come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” | 
he did praise him most effectively, and afterward, 
when the friends of Cesar were in power, fixed 
upon him a perpetual compliment by giving his 
name to one of the months. 

The Romans had been in the habit of calling 
July the Fifth Month, as it was the fifth of their 
year. It was Mark Antony who proposed to the 


Germany and Britain, who was 
twelfth of Quintilis, or Fifth Month. At that 
period the Romans regarded Julius Cesar very 
much as the French regarded Bonaparte when 


Louis Philippe brought home his remains from | 
The proposal was accepted, and the 


new name prevailed all over the Roman Empire. 


But not immediately. For centuries the Anglo- | 


Saxons continued to call July the Meadow-Month, 


| peculiar to itself; nor can the special traits of a| French Revolution named part of it Harvest- 
race be more accurately studied than by observing | Month, and the rest. Heat-Month; but at last 
its pastimes. A great French writer has said that | Mark Antony’s motion, made nineteen centuries 


the character of a race is chiefly formed by cli- 
mate, descent, and surroundings, and these influ- 
ences always appear in the recreations of the 
different peoples. 

It is to be noted that the pleasures of the races 
who dwell in the more northerly climes, amid a 
more severe temperature, are more robust than 
those of the races who live in mild climates and 

| under warm Southern suns. 





ago, has passed unanimously. He was not a 
very great nor a very good man, but he happened, 
at one of the turning points in the history of the 
world, to he there. 

During this month two republics celebrate the 
day of their birth: the United States on the 
Fourth, and France on the Fourteenth, while the 
Dominion of Canada, which is not a republic, 
celebrates the First of the month as its birthday 


Taking the race the most familiar to us—the | as a great confederated dependency of Great 


English—we see that their pleasures are for the 
| most part hardy ones, enjoyed in the open air. 


Britain. It is probable that other republics will 
come into being in the month that seems to be 


But | 
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life is active; of evenings it hums and buzzes 
and croaks all around; frogs find their way into 
the houses, and, with them, scorpions and snakes, 
making it unwise to go about in the dark. Wood- 
work swells; doors and windows can only be 
fastened with difficulty. Shoes become thickly 
coated with fungus, books become mouldy and 
worm-eaten, paper (brittle in the dry season) 
perishes, linen becomes damp in the présses, and, 
despite the oppressive heat, one must light a fire 
to neutralize the dampness.”’ 

In short, the July days of India are dog-days, 
raised to the power of a pack of hounds. For 
July heat, pure and simple, we must go to some 
parts of the Desert of Sahara, where the highest 
record of the thermometer is said to be two hun- 
dred degrees in the sun, and one hundred and 
twenty-five degrees in the shade. 


+o 


VACATION READING. 


The school and college vacations, which nowadays 
last from six to sixteen weeks, are too long to be 
spent in pleasure-seeking alone. 

All thinking persons agree that there ought to be 
a change of occupation. Students who have no reg- 
ular athletic exercises or military drill at school may 
require the whole vacation to get their shoulder- 
blades in place, their chests expanded, and their di- 
gestion invigorated. Their school injures them every 
day, and their only chance for robust health is a 
vacation that shall undo a great part of the mischief 
done in term-time. 

Official reports still repeat from year to year that 
not one school-room or class-room in ten is well- 
ventilated. The harm done by breathing vitiated air 
tive or six hours a day is not always manifest or 
traceable. It shows itself chiefly in the increased liabil- 
ity to take cold, and the increased contagiousness 
of other diseases. The circulating medium of these 
maladies is the bad air of school-rooms. It is not 
uncommon for children to shew symptoms of having 
“caught cold” every few days all through the winter. 
What they really “catch” is not cold, but warm—the 
warm, impure air of school-rooms. 

For these reasons many parents are reconciled to 
the length of the long vacation, during which their 
children have a chance to straighten their backs, 
purify their blood, and develop their muscles. 

Happily, there are now in the United States a few 

schools which work so much in harmony with natural 
law that their pupils are in as good physical condition 
on the last day of the last term as they were on the 
first day of the first term. The fortunate inmates of 
such schools may well spend a part of many vacation 
days in reading works bearing on the course of study 
| prescribed for them. 
Teachers are now recommending this, and some 
|are going further than recommending: Books are 
| assigned to a class to be read in vacation, with the 
| understanding that each member must show on re- 
turning to school a certain familiarity with the books 
appointed to be read. 

Vacation redding should ordinarily be of an attrac- 
tive and agreeable character, such as works of travel, 
biography and history, and the quantity of reading 
required should not be great. The careful reading of 
Herodotus, for example, by a student old enough to 
| appreciate him, would almost of itself place him in 
| the educated class, particularly if he had access to 
| Rawlinson’s edition, and faithfully used it. 

No rule, however, can be laid down; the teacher 
alone can give the advice applicable. 
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OUT OF TOWN. 


A crippled child was taken out of the slums in 
Philadelphia one summer to a farm-house among the 
| hills, where she remained for a fortnight. It was 
| her first visit to the country. The next summer the 
| farmer’s wife went to the city to find the child, and 
to bring her home with her. But want and foul air 
| had conquered. She was dying. 
“I wish I could go,” she said, with eager eyes. 
| “Are the fields green this year? And are the trees 
| growing the same way still?’* 
| A poor shop-girl, with some of her companions, 
| was taken by a good woman to the seashore for the 
first time. Her friend, seeing her standing alone on 
the beach, went up to her and found her weeping. 

| “Excuse me, ma’am,” she said, “but I’m not used 
to these swell things.” 

Do we realize that there are in this free, bountiful 

country people so poor that the sea and fields and all 


| The English holidays are many, and are mostly | favorable for the movements of great masses of | good things seem to them to belong only to the 


mas, Easter and Whitsuntide. Other holidays, 


peculiar to the English, are Guy Fawkes’s Day, 
Lord Mayor’s Day, Derby Day, and the four or 


five “bank holidays,’’ which latter fall for the | 


| most part on the church holidays. 

On these occasions the English seek open-air 
| recreations. They go to historic spots, like 
Hampton Court, Richmond, Windsor, or to sea- 
side places like Brighton and Ramsgate, in long 
excursion trains, which carry them very cheaply. 

They attend races and regattas, and witness 
with delight open-air sports of many sorts. But 
the masses of the people like to celebrate by going 
|to a distance from home, and picnicking amid 
| fresh scenes and in the open air. 

The French are a less robust people than the 
| English, and not so fond of the rougher recrea- 
tions. In recent years, indeed, horse-racing, im- 
| ported from England, has become popniar in 

France; and near the large French cities races 

are usually run on the public holidays. 

But for the most part the French love to take 
their holidays easily and gaily. On a holiday 
the Paris parks and the parks at Versailles and 
other suburban retreats are filled with chattering 
crowds, who take their luncheons on the green- 
sward, and revel lazily in the shade of the trees, 

| the splashing fountains, and the glad sunshine. 


days designated as festivals of the church. Of) 
this kind are the holidays of All Saints, Christ- | 





men. 

In our climate July is, despite its drawbacks, a 
luxurious month. July days last from three in 
the morning’ to after eight in the evening, and 
even then there lies before us the warm and gor- 
geous night. In other months there are harsh 
reminders of the past and of the coming cold. 

A good cooler for midsummer heat is to read a 
description of the kind of July days they have in 
Southern India, Australia and Brazil. Read 


William Howitt’s account of the summer day | 


which he passed in Australia, when the mercury 
in the shade rose to one hundred and thirty-nine 
degrees Fahrenheit. Fastidious people, who ob- 
ject to the trifling changes which occur in our 
summer temperatures, may find solace in reflect- 
ing on those Australian days when the mercury 
falls one degree per minute for thirty minutes, 
and gets down seventy degrees in twelve hours. 
In India July is not quite as hot as June, but 
much more moist. A recent traveller gives us an 
idea of July days in that singular country : 
“Then the trees begin a second time to burst 
into leaf, grass springs up once more, and soon a 
vegetation is developed that is scarce to be kept 
within bounds. Grateful as is the coolness 
brought by the showers, the more oppressively 


| hot and sultry is it when the rain holds off, if 


only for half a day. The atmosphere weighs on 
one like a heavy coverlet. Insect and reptilian 


| ‘swell ” rich? 

Children’s Relief and Fresh Air Funds are doing 
| much in our cities to give to the overworked poor in 
| their garrets and alleys a glimpse of the country 
| during the summer, but there are still countless thou- 

sands who are left behind. 

Cannot some of the families who read The Com- 
| panion, and to whom sea and woods and fields are 

familiar things, give to some other child, stifling 
| among the hot bricks of the city, a sight of them this 
| Summer? 


+ or 
COMPANION FLAGS. 


On page 370 of this issue may be found the result 
of one of the pleasantest competitions that The 
Companion ever inaugurated. 

We called, in January last, for essays by scholars 
in the public schools of the country on the subject of 
the school and the flag, and the essays received in 
response to our request prove not merely an eager- 

| ness on the part of the youth of the country to win 
the prize flags offered to the best essayists, but that 
genuine love of country which is symbolized by devo- 
tion to the national flag. 

We have learned something more: that the most 
enthusiastically written essays come from schools in 
which the teacher is most enthusiastic. This does 
not surprise us; indeed, we should have been sur- 
prised to find the fact otherwise. But it is significant, 
nevertheless. It means that the teachers of the next 
generation, who will be instructed to love their coun- 
try by the frequent sight of the flag as a symbol not 
only of national power, but of the free education 
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which is the first and the best of our institutions, 
will be even more enthusiastic than those of this gen- 
eration, and that they in turn will influence their 
pupils. % 

So long as the youth of the land are taught patriot- 
ism with the three R’s, the country is safe from foes, 
either foreign or domestic. 
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ROTATION. 


“Julius Cesar was a consul, Napoleon the First 
was a consul, and I am a consul.” 

That is the way that a certain man expressed his 
feelings on receiving from the State Department at 
Washington papers stamped with the official seal 
and announcing his appointment as United States 
Consul at a little place on the Mediterranean. 

Within three or four years it was with quite differ- 
ent feelings that he opened another official envelope 
from the State Department. A new president had 
been elected, and the letter contained the information 
that a new consul would soon appear to take posses- 
sion of “the seal, press, flag, coat-of-arms, the Re- 
vised Statutes, the Statutes at Large, Wheaton’s 
Digest, and other property belonging to the United 
States.” 

An anecdote, illustrating that it is an understood 
thing by men of all parties that once in four years 
officers who ure in are to be turned out and fresh 


“‘spoils,”’—is told by Mr. Horstmann in his ‘‘Consular 
Reminiscences.” 

After the exciting election of 1876, which resulted 
in the inauguration as President of Mr. Hayes, Gov- 
ernor Hendricks, who had been Mr. Tilden’s associate 
on the Democratic ticket, made a trip to Europe. 

He visited Munich, and Mr. Horstmann, then our 
consul at that point, showed him the “sights” of the 
city. 
recent election, and Mr. Hendricks jokingly said: 

“Oh, well, the thing’s over now; at any rate, if I 


| the large towns in the United States, and the figures 
| of every presidential election for the last forty-five | 
| years. 


| 
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lars for the piano, and as a model it has been worth | o¢ Phe of th 


| studio, Mr. Lake, the artist, was entertaining some 
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out turning around. ume of over 20) quarto 


| appeared to say, “He'll give you thirty dollars.” 


| been worth considerably more. 
men put in their places,—the absurd system of the | 


The conversation happened to turn on the | opened again, and this was the message: ‘“‘He’ll give 
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friend’s house, I had to ask some one in the room | 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's | 


the number of my own telephone. Nor was it a very | Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical | 


difficult number to remember; it was one.” examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes is an exception | only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
. ed : . vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
to the ordinary case. Figures of all kinds seem to | and relieves soreness of the gums. 
brand themselves into his memory. Ona numerical | pottle. Sold at drug stores. 


question one might safely side with him against a 
hundred. He can recall the population of most of | 


Price, 25 cents a 
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Aurora, N. Y. A. K. MCALPINE, A. M., Principal. 
AMHERST, MASS. 

Home School for DELICATE and NERVOUS 





The minutest dates of history and biography are as 


pa : : S 7 CHILDREN and YOUTH, 
familiar to him as the birthdays of his children. In- Special training in Articulation. Mrs. W. D. HERRICK. 
deed, so tenacious is his memory for figures that the | 


accumulation has become a burden, and of late years COLGATE i ACADEMY, HAMILTON, 


he avoids statistics, and diligently practises the art| Begins Sept. 11. Prepares for College and Professional 
of forgetttn Schools. French and German. Special attention to good 
8 8: English. Send for new Catalogue to JoHN GREENE, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

55th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 

Government Academies, and Business. Military Drill. 

a bene BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
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A VALUABLE PIANO. 


The market for antiques is variable. They com- 
mand prices all the way from their weight in gold to 
the ordinary value of second-hand furniture, according 
to the taste or eccentricity of the buyer. An eminent study at home. two cents in stamps for 


Boston artist who bought an old-fashioned piano, not | engraved aynepeie, and mention Youtn’s COMPANION. 
long ago, has had an experience which illustrates) W+ W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


: 

He had paid the dealer in antiques fifteen dol- WORTH $10.00! cosTs 21 cts.! 

W. M. Barnum Angelica, N. Y. writes us: “The cop 
‘ | he Bible Analyzed, just received, 
that amount to him; as a source of amusement it has | is indeed the meat of the subject. 
tained valuable and long sought after information ; 
I would not have begrudged $160 for your intensely 
interesting book.” Send at once 21¢c. (silver, wrapped) 
for the same book. H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, 

Pa. Every respectable bookstore can also supply it. 











I have anes A ob- 


Some hours after the piano was delivered at his 


friends, wher the door was heard to open, and a} 





























few minutes later Mr. Giltley’s coachman re- pa es, containing a vast amount of valuable musical 
D 


ormation. Full descriptions of over 10,000 pieces of 
music and music ks. Biographical sketches of 150 
musicians and composers, with man rtraits. Graded 
lists of choice new music, etc. e usician’s 
Guide will be sent Free, together with the latest 
number of Brainard’s Musical World, contain- 


No,” said Mr. Soon the door 





Lake, absently. 


you forty dollars for your piano.” 
“T can’t make any such bargain!” exclaimed Mr. 
Lake, with rising indignation and surprise. ‘How 


had been elected, you see, I wouldu’t have the pleas- | many times does he want to be told?” he asked his | ing 10 pieces of music, upon receipt of eight two- 


ure of being in Munich now, and going round with | friends as the door closed on the would-be 


you.” 
“No,” replied the consul, “and if you had been 


elected I suppose I should not have been here to be | him on to offer a big price for it.” | 


showing you around.” 


~~ 
> 





WHERE TO PUT HIM. 


The Fourth of July oration has not gone out of | it to you, but he thinks it a 


fashion, but the old-fashioned fervid, flowery ad- | 


dresses, lasting sometimes an hour or more, have | his piano. 


pretty completely given place to a more concise, if 
less stirring, form of oratory. Sometimes, when 


weariness. 

It is related in a Pennsylvania village that on a 
Fourth of July, many years ago, a certain eloquent 
member of Congress was delivering an oration. 
had rehearsed at some length the virtues and achieve- 
ments of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and had taken up the subject of the greatness 
of Washington. Working up to the full height of 
his eloquence, he asked: . 

“In what place shall we put the peerless man of 
Mt. Vernon? Shall we put him among the kings of 
earth? No; for he scorned their title! 

“Shall we put him among the soldiers? 
was much more than soldier. 

“Shall we put him among the statesmen? No; for 
the simplicity of his lofty genius rose superior to the 
devices of statecraft. 

“In what place, then, shall we put him—this peer- 
less man —” 

Just then Sandy McDowell, a Scotchman, whose 
acquaintance with American history was possibly not 
much greater than his liking for American oratory, 
rose from his seat in the midst of the audience. 

“Hoot, mon!” said he; “ye can e’en putt ’im in 
my place ’ere, for I’m ga’n’ oot?” 


No; for he 
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TEA-PARTY TALK. 


That the youth of the days of our grandfathers 
were not so talkative as those of the present is well 
enough known, and the fact has served as the text 
for many a sermon preached by old ladies to their 
voluble descendants. 

It is a tradition of one of the old sea-board cities in 
Massachusetts that at a tea-party given by one of the 
leaders of society there, early in the century, there 
were present a number of young ladies and but two 
gentlemen. The male guests being, perhaps, over- 
whelmed by the combined beauty of so many fair 
ones, and being little accustomed to making conver- 
sation, as the phrase goes, had not a word to say 
through the entire supper, beyond answering yes or 
no to the attendant servants. 

Just as the repast was ended, however, one of them 
made a mighty effort to say something. Turning to 
his fellow, who sat on the other side of the table, he 
asked with great formality : 

“Well, Friend J——, what think you of the destiny 
of the young Napoleon?” 

The other, not being prepared for so weighty a 


question as one relating to the future of the Corsican, | ployed the hours of a rainy afternoon in teaching his 
who was then the centre of the attention of. the civil- | son the Arabic method of multiplication. 





‘ ‘i | there was an exclamation, ‘Yes, there it is! 
these old-time orations began to be too long-drawn. | jt)’ and a lady entered. ‘That’s it, of course,” she 


out, the audience did not hesitate to give signs of | said. 


| it won’t do at all; I sha’n’t take it; it isn’t what I 


He | glanced at, murmured, “‘Five hundred dollars.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ized world, hesitated a moment, and then, deter- | 


mined not to yield to diffidence, replied with even plied together, and first to add them. The right hand 
| 


more manner than the questioner had shown: 
“Mr. M , of a surety I cannot tell.” 





| cent stamps, to prepay postage, etc. 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


urchaser. 

‘Well,”’ some one remarked, ‘‘you haven’t said yet 
that you will not sell the piano. He thinks you 
bought it as a speculation, and are artfully leading | 





Evidently he was right, for presently the door was | 
opened half-way, and, as if the invisible Giltley had 
denounced Mr. Lake as “of course a poor, struggling 
artist, but remarkably mercenary,” the coachman | 
cast a lofty, patronizing glance at him, and said, ‘“‘If 
you want forty-tive dollars, sah, Mr. Giltley will give 
reat advance.” 

This time, Mr. Lake’s reply was calculated to make 
it sufficiently clear that a large fortune could not buy 
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One day, two or three weeks later, when he was 
painting at his easel, the door of the studio ——. 
That’s 
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“Well, it’s not what I want.” 13 Es 
She eyed the piano from various distances. 


expected,” she announced. 
s an experiment, Mr. Lake, whom she had hardly 
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“Really,—five hundred dollars is more than I’d 
any idea of. Anyway, it doesn’t suit me. No, I 
sha’n’t take it. It’s no use tourgeit. I don’t want 
it. However,” reflecting and walking slowly around 
the piano, ‘‘I don’t think I can do or better. And if 
you don’t think four hundred and fifty dollars would 

enough, perhaps we can arrange it for five hun- 
dred dollars, and —” 

“Madame,” said Mr. Lake, “the piano is not for 
sale. I don’t know who sent you here. If any one 
told you I was a dealer in antiques —” but after 
the first words she scarcely heeded him, and walked 
out, still eying the piano sternly, and murmuring, “I 
must look elsewhere. It’s not what I want.” 
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INHERITANCE BY DEGREES. 


It is doubtful whether there has ever been a more 
singular testament than one which the family of a 
rich inhabitant of Warsaw, in Poland, have had to 
submit to, on pain of losing their share of the estate. | 


Early in 1884 there died in Warsaw a merchant 
who was known to possess a comfortable fortune. 
He left a sealed will which bore a superscription for- 
bidding thé opening of the document before the 10th 
of March, 1885. 

On that date the family assembled at the notary’s 
in whose charge the will had been left. The package 
was opened, and found to contain another envelope 








On this second date the family assembled again, | 
only to find themselves put off another year, and this | 
was repeated from year to year until, in 1890, the last 
envelope was openéd, and the will itself found. 

But a new torment awaited the heirs, for the docu- 
ment was found to provide that the entire fortune of | 
the testator, which was in funds, and amounted to | 
more than fifty thousand dollars, should be deposited | 
in the State Bank and left to accumulate, the interest | 





to be added to the capital until the year 1910, when it 
should be divided among the surviving heirs. 

It is quite probable that the testator, instead of 
being merely a joker, was a philosopher. Knowin 
the solid value to every person of the experience of | 
earning a living, he doubtless proposed that his chil- | 
dren should have this priceless experience, feeling | 
sure that after twenty-fivayears of honest self-support | 
they would be fitted for the possession of a large for- | 
tune. 
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ARABIC MULTIPLICATION, 


A gentleman who, in his youth, lived in Constanti- 
nople, and-who was familiar with the methods of the | 
schools there as they were in his time, recently em- | 


The rule was to take the two numbers to be multi- 


(Adv, | 


7 
Exercises Corrected for Students who wish to | 
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mW WILL NEVER DIE © a 
which was not to be opened until the Ith of ‘April, | IT H AS WON FOR IT SELF A Gap NAME © 


Cy; NESTLE’S MILK FOOD came into existence 
twenty-three years ago in response to a great cry 
for help from mothers in European cities, whose iy 
children were dying from Cholera Infantum. 
that time on NESTLE’S FOOD has been regarded 
as the safest diet and best preventive of Cholera 
Infantum and other Summer Complaints. 

A sample will be sent to any mother men- 
tioning ‘‘ The Youth’s Companion.”’ 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 55 Park Place, N. Y. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE. 
NYACK-ON-THE-HU DSON, 
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will have the finest quarters in the United States used 
for such a purpose, which have been built expressly 
for this great school. Those who know anything of the 
institution or its graduates understand the superiority 
of the instruction it provides. In this regard it stands 
at the head. Circulars free. WILLIAMS & ROGERs, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Calgraph. 


That word CALIGRAPH translated means 
“Beautiful Writer,’ and The Caligraph Writing 
Machine when put to the test produces not 
only the most beautiful work, gives the greatest 
speed, does the best manifolding of all writing 
machines made, but lasts longer and is seldom 
out of order. At the Paris Exposition The 
Caligraph secured the Highest Awards. 


100,000 Used Every Day. 









Single Case, No. !, $70.00. 
Double Case, * 2, 85.00. 
New Special, “ 3, 100.00. 


The “BEAUTIFUL WRITER” is the champion 
of the world. For illustrated Catalogue or any 
desired information, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 14 W. 4th 
St., Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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digit of their sum was taken for the left hand digit | = =z 


ofthe’ product."Each number was men subtracted ANOTHER GREAT AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


Again silence fell upon the gentlemen, to remain | the right hand digit. 


unbroken until they rose from the table. Perhaps 
either the silence or the stilted conversation was to | 


Suppose 7 and 8 were to be multiplied : 7 and 8 = 15; | amin HISTORICALLY ACCURATE 
hence the left hand digit of product would be 5. | 


Then subtracting 7 and 8 from 10, and multiplying 





DRAMATIC ——_ TH REL LIN Gi eee 


be preferred to the “‘too awfully jolly” chatter of the | the remainders: 2 times 3= 6, the right hand digit, 
present day. making the answer 56. 
osname | There are about twenty subsidiary rules, by which 
MEMORY OF NUMBERS, 
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this clumsy method was made to cover all cases, 
| and it is a wonder that the small boys of Constanti- | 
| nople of the last generation learned to multiply at | 

Mr. Story in his recent “Conversations” discourses | all. The American boy to whom all this was’ ex. | 
delightfully upon memory. With most persons, he | Plained was much interested, but he grew more and | 
declines, annses and nue amend th ina | More perplexed as the talk went on. | 

“e numbers fade from the mind | «Papa, he said at last, with a sigh of sympathy 

more readily than anything else, and he instances | for the Turkish school-boys, “do you suppose they 
cases where persons could not, on the instapt, recall | were given that kind of a multiplication to punish 
their own names. We all know how a number sud. | *€™ for being heathen! 


denly leaves us—the address, perhaps, of our own | 


residence. 
“ ae pe | “PARALYSIS?” said an Irishman. “It’s the dis- 
I remember one extremity,” writes a correspond- | ease that makes ye so that ivery time ye move ye 


ent, “when, after ringing the telephone-bell at a | can’t stir.” 


ee 
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THE BEGUM’S DAUCHTER. 


10 Illustrations, 12mo, 470 pages. Price, $1.50. 
BY 


EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER, 


Author of Agnes Surriage, etc. 

“A very powerful story.”—London Spectator. : 

“Our best living historical novelist.”—Alex. Young, in N. Y. Critic. 

“A fresh and on, original strain.” —The Nation. 

“This picture of life in New York two centuries ago is a stirring and impressive one. The characters stand 
out boldly,from the canvas, and really belong to the age in which they are supposed to move.”—Boston Saturda y 
Evening Gazette. ; 

“Deserves to rank among the best historical novels of the day.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.., 254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For sale by all booksellers, Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 
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JULY. 

Th. 3. Washington took command of the Army, 1775. 
Fr. 4. Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

Sa. 5. Gol. Clark captures Kaskaskia, 1778. 

Su. 6. Standard of the Dollar established, 1785. 

Mo. 7. Battle at Hubbardton, Vt., 1777. 

Tu. 8. Abercrombie defeated at Ticonderoga, 1758. 
We. 9. Pres. Zachary Taylor died, 1850. 








| republican, or at least popul 





Then, like the happy French child, we shall be | 
ready to exclaim, ‘“‘To think that I had this 
Father so many years and never knew Him!” 

} 


THE YOUTH'S| 


sight of the pig, he fired 
squeal the beast ran away, and D’Aligny resumed his | L n 
journey, leaving Royal to run down his game. The | between the bull’s charges I had no time in which to 
creature did not go very far, but entered a great hole, | scale the trunk. 


JULY 3, 1890. 





COMPANION. 





with Royal into the bush where, at length, catchin | often bending the saplings until his horns almost 
at it. With a frightful | touched me. 


cinciian ca ainoae | or it, in the woods, where Royal soon found it, at 
its last gasp. kot 
NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. | In its dying struggles, however, the animal 


The institution of national holidays, in commemo- 
ration of great events in which the whole people 
have figured, is, almost without exception, a thing of | 
quite recent times, and belongs in a peculiar sense to 
» gover ts. For- 

merly, though holidays might be numerous, they had 
| almost invariably a religious significance. They were 
| saints’ days, or church celebrations of some kind. 

This is still true in most of the monarchical countries 

of the old world. Even in England almost the only 
holiday having a national, as distinguished from an 
ecclesiastical, significance, is the birthday of the 
Queen. 

The greatest civic events connected with the history 


of the English ay oy ew which have made a pro- 
found impression upon the history of the world—are 





a 


not commemorated by the regular public observance 
of their anniversaries—unless we except the decaying 
celebration of Guy Faux’s day. 

The United States was one of the first nations to 
set the example of creating public holidays which 
had a direct reference to the people’s achievements 
in their own behalf. The observance of the Fourth 
of July dates from its first anniversary, and has 
never been interrupted since the establishment of the 
Republic. 

he French nation, with some vicissitudes and 
monarchical interruptions, has followed our example 
by making the 14th of July, the anniversary of the 
a of the Bastille by the people, a public 
holiday. 

The "american people, extending the same idea, 
have now three national holidays: Thanksgiving 
Day, which commemorates a deliverance of the early 
colonists from famine and their preservation from 
various perils, Washington’s Birthday and Memorial 


ay. ” 

Ta Boston and its neighborhood the 17th of June, 
the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, is regu- 
larly and enthusiastically observed by cessation from 
labor and by po my rejoicings. Of recent years the 
celebration of the day has been slowly extending 
through the environs of the city, and it is hoped by 
—, that the observance may finally become na- 
tional. 

Mexico celebrates, on the 5th of May, the anniver- 
sary of a great victory over the invading French 
army, and most of the other American Republics ob- 
serve the anniversaries of important events in their 
own history. 

The Italians make a holiday of the 2ist of Septem- 
ber, the anniversary of the entrance of the Italian 
army into Rome. 

In Canada the Ist day of July, which is the anni- 
versary of the promulgation of the confederation of 
the provinces, is celebrated, and called Dominion Day. 

But it was reserved for the new Republic of Brazil 
to institute the most extensive and remarkable series 
of national holidays ever known. 

The provisional government of that country has 
issued a decree which declares that, “‘i h as the 


For the Companion. 


AROUND THE RAINBOW. 
A dappled day, a day in June— 
Barefoot boys, 4 thoughtful man ; 
A rainbow bridging in its span 
«The vast, still Sabbath afternoon 


Some ome of rain. He caught us up. 
“It is not far to church,” he said. 

My brother pillowed his black head— 
My head was as the buttercup. 


And then I slept. I slept and dreamed 
That we did round the rainbow’s bend. 
And O, the gold there without end : 

A very sea of gold it seemed ! 


I clutched both hands tight full. I cried: 
“Now care shall leave my father’s face. 
Now want shall never leave its trace 

On baby brother at my side.” 


I wakened with exultant head, 

I wakened with a boyish shout, 

I wakened with both hands reached out, 
But empty as a man’s that’s dead ! 


I still recall my quivering chin, 

For oh, such grief! I could not speak— 
My brother brushed from off my cheek 
Some drops of rain as we n. 


And yet the memory of that day, 
That dappled rainbow day in June, 
That one all-glorious afternoon, 
When [ had gold to give away ! 


Yes, Ihave gold. Yet am I sad. 
No father now with anxious brow, 
No barefoot baby brother now, 

To take my gold and make me glad. 


Give back that one brief time of old, 
Take all for that one afternoon, 
When my warm heart was full of June, 
And my wee hands were full of gold. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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scratched away a mass of decaying leaves and rub- 
| bish, disclosing a mass of nearly pure copper ore 
| which was drenched with its blood. By chance the 
| hog had entered one of those old pits where, it is 
supposed, the prehistoric 
mined copper 
on the heaps of refuse from the pit, estimated to be 
four hundred years old. 


ople of America had 
ages before: there were pines growing 


From its weight and general appearance Royal 


thought that the rock might be valuable, and so 


secured a specimen which he showed to D’Aligny, on 
his return, jocosely remarking that the hog had found 


mine. 

D’ Aligny at once recognized the specimen as copper 
amygdaloid, and took steps to obtain possession of 
the land; but a rival agent and surveyor, named 
Hurlbut, had already bargained for the tract, so that 
D’Aligny was disappointed in his effort to purchase 
it. None the less, Royal’s pig had led the way to the 
great mine. 





For the Companion. 
THE FIRE-BUILDERS. 


Joy built my fire, 

And built it unto my desire ; 

Gayly the fagots crackled and snapped, 

Blithely about them the flames were wrapped, 

| cared for nothing, for nothing at all 

Save the dancing shadows on the wall, 

And the dancing, winsome fire—until 

The shadows died, and the place grew chill, 

nd the sound of the wind 

In the chimney was like a Cupeeing voice, 

The voice of a soul that has sinned. 


built my fire, 
built it unto my desire ; 
Fairy pictures she made arise 

f nameless castles ‘neath Someta skies ; 
Oft by the bed of coals I would sit, 
And gate at the wonders revealed in it, 
Till the glorious scenes had turned to gray, 
And my empty hands and the empty day 

ere all that remained 

of my eons and crimson-colored dreams ; 
aught was done, naught was gained. 


built my fire, 

And took no note of my desire ; 

The sky was gray, the weather was wild, 

When her fagots on my hearth were piled 

Unto that hospitable flame 

Trembling and shivering I came, 

In that serene and steadfast heat 

Strong grew my hands and quick my feet; 
rom the sharp wind’s dart 

How can I shrink, while there abides 

That unfailing warmth in my heart? 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 








STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 

The present talk about electricity recalls to an old 
school-teacher an experience which he once had in 
a village in New England, in the days before village 





For the Companion. 
NEVER KNEW HIM. 


A touching story is told of the child of a well- 
known French painter. The little girl lost her 


republican system is founded how a profound senti- 
ment of universal brotherhood,” and as “this senti- 
ment cannot be properly developed without a system 
of public festivals destined to commemorate the con- 
tinuity and solidarity of all the generations of man,” 
it has seen fit to institute a series of holidays which 
will commemorate the points of union between the 





demies had given place to high schools. His 
pupils, without being in the least vicious, were often 
full of spirits, and sometimes rather unruly. He did 
all sorts of things to arouse their interest, and it 
chanced that just as Fourth of July came round he 
had managed to get an electric machine of considera- 
ble power, with which he intended to illustrate the 
lessons of the first class. 





sight in infancy, and her blindness was supposed — of Brazil - that of all peoples. ; 
. ne government, q ly, est nine 
to be incurable. Three years ago, however, 4| nationa holidays. The Ist of January is to be de- 


famous oculist in Paris performed an operation 
on her eyes, and restored her sight. 

Her mother had long been dead, and her father 
had been her only friend and companion. When 
she was told that her blindness could be cured, 
her one thought was that she could see him, and 
when the cure was complete and the bandages 
were removed, she ran to him, and, trembling, 
pored over his features, shutting her eyes now 
and then, and passing her fingers over his face as 
if to make sure that it was he. 

The father had a noble head and presence, and 
his every look and motion were watched by his 
daughter with the keenest delight. For the first his twenty-eighth year and waited till he was sixty- 
time his constant tenderness and care seemed | two for the opportunity to show himself fitted to 
real to her. If he caressed her, or even looked | command and skilful to plan. During those four and 
upon her kindly, it brought the tears to her eyes. | thitty years of waiting, he was busy preparing him- 

“To think,” she cried, holding his hand close | self for that march to Lucknow which was to make 
in hers, “that I had this father so many years | him famous as a soldier. 
and never knew him!”’ _ Gen. Charles James Napier, while Governor of 

How many of us are like the little blind chila| Seinde, wrote to,an ensign advising him by study to 

How many young men just entering life have | so that when promotion came he would be ready to dis- 
made no close friendships at school or elsewhere | —_ ¥ chould be towardly digested ty pene 
because some bodily defect or poverty has soured | He wrote: : ; 
their tempers, and made them cynical and suspi- | 4,2 nding Professional books you will discover 
cious. It is their lot, they think, to go alone ou will then learn how things ought to be, and will 
through the world, to find women shallow and | y daily observation see how they are. Thus you.can 

< , .,, | orm comparisons which will in time teach you your 
men shams. Luck is against them. They will | profession. 
have nothing to do with friends; they will fight} ‘ 
P | an 
their own way, and ask help of none! 


voted to the commemoration of universal brother- 
hood, the 2ist of April to the events which were the 
ye of Brazilian independence, and the 3d of 
- to the discovery of Brazil. 
he 13th of May also becomes a holiday, and is to 
“commemorate the brotherhood of all Brazilians.” 
The 14th of Jur “commemorates the republic, and 
the liberty and independence of the American 
eoples.” The 7th of September is to honor the 
independence of Brazil, the 12th of October the dis- 
covery of America, the 2d of November the memory 
of the dead, and the 15th of November the glory of 
the country of Brazil in general. 


4 


PREPARATION FOR OPPORTUNITY. 
Sir Henry Havelock joined the army of India in 





‘Keep up all knowledge that you have acquired, 
d gain as much more as you can. By reading you 
will be distinguished; without it abilities are of little 
bi peabody epaated ded zeameed | pO ag Fas pL Pe 
unattractive often feel this morbid jealousy and | especially for the higher ranks, beceuse there he 
bitterness; they case themselves in a pride and wants the knowledge and experience of others im- 
reserve that keep their lives more solitary than | ee ae = >. post of responsibility he has no 
could any prison walls. time to read, and if he comes to such a post with an 
The eyes of these souls are shut. If they ry Fang ty pan “fail to distinguish 
would open them, they would see that the world | themselves and say they are unfortunate, which is 
is full of true and helpful friends waiting to work comeak yaad — idleness has unfitted them 
and be happy with them. “The smith who has to look for his hammer when 
They would see unnumbered chances in their the iron is red strikes too late; the hammmer should 
own lives, however poor or sorrowful they may 
be, for healthy and cheerful work, for hearty 
good-will and love and comradeship. 

And under and above and around their ungrate- 
ful, discontented lives, they would be conscious 
of an Almighty love and tenderness, holding them 
as the sunshine holds the floating mote of dust. 

The oldest and wisest of us—scholars, men of 
business, women of the world—go through life 
like the blind child, never seeing the hand of Him 
who sets the sun to light our steps, who feeds us 
day by day, who makes ready a home for us 
hereafter. 

But this blindness of the soul, whatever men 
may say about it, is not beyond a cure. We 
have but to seek the Great Physician, crying with 
one of old, “Lord, that I might receive my 
sight!" At His touch our darkness will vanish 
and with the new light we shall find ourselves in 
a new world. | 





heat is in the metal. Thus will the forging prosper.” 
———— +> — -—— 


FOUND BY A PIG. 


Near what is now Calumet Shaft No. 4, of the great 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company there stood, 
in 1865, a little log tavern where one William Royal 
entertained pioneers and dispensed strong beverages. 
The place was then merely a clearing in thé dense 
Michigan forest,—the site where now tower lofty 
chimney stacks and the ground trembles to the pon- 
derous throb of the enormous surface machinery of 
the greatest copper mines in the world. The story of 
the discovery of this great bonanza in copper is a 
quaint one. 


This man Royal owned a hog, a half-wild beast, 
which ranged about at will. One day Mr. William 





D’Aligny, agent for the Sault Ste. Marie Land Com- 
pany, in passing that way, called at the little tavern; 
and Royal asked the loan of his revolver to shoot the 
nomadic porker, there being no other available means 
of capturing it. 

D’Aligny dec 


lined to lend his pistol, but went out 





be uplifted to fall like a thunderbolt while the white | 


Much interest was taken by the boys in this ma- 
chine. None of them had ever seen one, and they 
were all curious to try a shock. 

There had long been an annual struggle between 
the boys and the town authorities as to whether the 
academy bell should be rung all night before the 

| Fourth, and it came into the head of the school- 
master, who loved a joke as well as any of his 
pupils, that this year he would take a hand in the 
controversy. 

He went to the academy in the dusk of the eve of 
the national holiday, and laid upon the floor of the 
belfry a series of strips of zinc, which he connected 
with a wire leading down into the little chamber be- 
low. Another wire was connected with the bell, 
from which he removed the rope. Then he connected 
the poles of his machine with the wires from the 
belfry, and awaited developments. 

As soon as it was fairly dark the boys began to 
assemble about the academy, and it was not long 
before the boldest and most agile of the invaders 
were climbing up the lightning-rod, their usual road 
to the belfry. The teacher heard them remarking 
that if he Tr he could fool them by taking the 
rope off the bell he was mistaken. 

“Catch hold of the bell,” the leader said, and from 
the wild howl of surprise and fright which imme- 
diately followed, it was evident that the order had 
been obeyed. oma upon the strips of zinc and 
| taking hold of the bell, the boys had completed the 
circuit, and had in consequence received a shock 
which of course was not dangerous, but which they 
did not find pleasant. 

Two or three times the boys tried to ring the bell 
without getting “struck by lightning,” as they called 
it, for they were not long in deciding what the trouble 





The one large tree had not a limb within reach, and 


How long the awful game lasted I cannot tell. 


| After the first excitement an unutterable weariness 


took possession of me, and nothing but force of will 
kept me on my feet. My tongue began to cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, my eyes grew misty, my knees 
trembled, ands ringing in my ears warned me that 
nature was well-nigh exhausted. 
not hold out till dark. 

Finally I grew desperate, and determined to make 
a run for the opposite covert the moment the bull 
should again turn away from me. [ felt sure I was 
doomed, and began to welcome the thought of the 
mene coming to an end, no matter what the end 

t 


I certainly could 


m ‘ 

The bull, meanwhile, seemed to know I was fast 
wearing out. His charges grew faster and fiercer, 
and I was just going to sit down under the great tree 
and let him do his worst, when I heard the rattle of a 
horse’s hoofs among the rocks above, and a shout 
that sounded like the voice of an angel. 

Then I caught the bark of a dog and the loud 
reports of a stock whip, and the next moment 4 
came a horseman at full speed, and crack fell the las 
on the bull’s black hide, while the blood spurted out 
in a long streak. 

The beast turned savagely upon his assailant, but 
the horse wheeled just enough to baffle him—no 
more—and again the lash came down, cutting like a 
razor. The bull was not to be vanquished by a whip, 
however—he charged again and again. But he had 
met his match. ight and left the wiry Spanish 
mare turned, sometimes on her hind-legs, sometimes 
on her fore-legs. It was a magnificent display of 
horsemanship, and I almost forgot my exhaustion as 
I watched it. 

My rescuer now shouted something, leaped from 
his saddle, and, with an open knife between his teeth, 
strode forward to meet the bull. As the brute low- 
ered his head to charge, the man seemed to catch 
him by the horns. There was a struggle, a cloud of 
dust, a stamping as of two strong men wrestling. 
Then the bull was on his back, his limbs quivering in 
death. The stranger, covered with dust, came toward 
me, saying, in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘He’s dead 
enough now, sir; he won’t trouble anybody any 
more.” 

I started to meet him, but my senses failed me and 
I fainted. When I came to myself my. horse was 
standing near me, tied to a bush, and my strange res- 
cuer had withdrawn a little and was watching me 
intently. 

He gave me his name after a little hesitation. 
Under the circumstances, he said, he did not mind 
telling me. It is too bad I cannot print it. He was 
an outlaw, a fugitive from justice, but he had saved 
me from a cruel death. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 


A reporter for the Atlanta Journal amused himself 
on the national holiday by quizzing “a regular 
Fourth-of-July darkey” about the origin of the day. 
The negro was an old man, the reporter says, a sage 
among his people. He wore the regulation black 
suit, second-hand and faded, while his head was 
adorned with a broken-down beaver hat that had 
done service “‘before the war.’’ 

After some preliminary conversation the reporter 
asked, ‘‘Do you know what the Fourth of July is?” 

“Who, me? In course I does. Hit’s de openin’ 
ob de watermillion season, an’ de folks lays off a day 
ter git a = taste.” 

““Why do the colored people celebrate?” 

***Cause de white folks does.”’ 

**Well, why did the white folks first start it?” 

“Well, dat was ’fore my time. You gwine back 
too fur fur me, boss. But I’se hear ’em tell about 
; ” 


- 
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“How was it?” 
“Well, ef I’se u 
time Moses wuz Ke 
United States.” 

“No, you are a little off there; it wasn’t Moses.” 

“Well, what wuz de gemmen’s name?” 

“Don’t you know it?” 

“Course I knows it, but I can’t ’member de name 
right now.” 

“Was it Abe Lincoln?” 

“Yas, ser, he de man. My grandpa wuz wid him 
when he rid across de Chattahooche Riber in de bat- 
| teau, an’ — catched de bigges’ catfish dat 

Mister Linkum eber seed, an’ he gib him a silver 
dollar fur hit, an’ my ole lady’s got de dollar now. 
Yas, ser, dat’s de reason dey celebrates de Fofe.” 


on de Bible, hit wuz ’bout de 
ected de fust President er dese 


4 
or 


THEY TOOK THEM. 


The Americans had a reputation in Europe for 
thriftiness in money matters even before the begin- 
ning of the present century. Undoubtedly they have 
since justified it; but it is quite sure that they have 
‘not justified the reputation for dishonesty which a 
Dutch traveller attempted to give them, in the last 
century, in some sketches or stories which he wrote. 


An American farmer, this Dutch traveller related, 
once brought into the Philadelphia market a cart- 








was; then they abandoned the enterprise, and for 
the first time in many years the townspeople were 
able to sleep on the night before the Fourth. 

The next afternoon the master announced that his 
machine was ready, and that the boys who had been 
so anxious to know what an electric shock was like 
could have one if eer would come forward. Nobody 
stirred, except to shake the head knowingly. 

“Oh, if you have tried it already,” he 
ificantly, ‘“‘of course it is no matter. 


teacher 
said, - ‘44 
ys looked at each other, realizing that to 


The 
hold back would be equivalent to owning that they 
had been beaten on the evening before; then they 
set their teeth together, and all walked out to take 
the strongest shock the master thought it wise to 
give them. 





AT THE LAST MOMENT. 


A Texas ranchman describes to a correspondent of 
the Atlanta Constitution an encounter with an infuri- 
ated bull. The man, who was riding home from a 
ranch twenty miles distant, had stopped to drink at a 
brook, when quite without warning his horse started 
away at a mad gallop, leaving his rider, unarmed and 
alone, to follow on foot. He trudged on for an hour 
or two, until, as he says, his feet were cut and blis- 
tered by the sharp rocks. Then he sat down to rest 
near a clump of cottonwood trees, one of them a tree 
of great size, the others mere saplings. 


_ At that moment I heard a frightful roar and a crash 

| in the bush behind me, and out rushed a mad bull. I 

| had just time to throw myself to one side flat on the 
ground as he thundered past. 

My next move was to make for the clump of cot- 
| tonwoods, which I reached just as the bull turned. 
| My hat had fallen to the ground as I ran, and to this 
| the brute first paid his attention. Then he smelled 

me out and commenced making the circuit of the 
trees, pawing the earth and bellowing fearfully. 
| With his bloodshot eyes and his long, sharp horns, 
he looked like a demon. 

The situation was all but hopeless. My one chance 
of escape lay in dodging the bull round the trees until 
he should be tired out; and the fellow seemed fresh 

| enough to outlast the strength of ten men. Again 
| and again he charged, sometimes coming against the 
| big tree with such force as to fall on his knees, and 








load of pigeons that he had snared. It happened 
that several other farmers had already brought in 
cart-loads of pigeons, and the market was glutted. 

After he had failed to sell them at the full price, 
the farmer offered the birds at half-price. There 
were no purchasers. Finally, not wishing to cart the 
pigeons home again, he offered to give them away. 
| They must be stale,” the people said, “‘or else he 
wouldn’t offer them for ae 

Seeing that the people would not have his pigeons 
at all, the farmer, determined to be rid of them, 
started through the streets, dropping three or four of 
them out of the cart every few rods; but the people 
picked them up and ran after him, and, shouting, 
| “Here, man, you’re losing your pigeons!” threw 
| them back into the cart. 

The farmer was at his wits’ end for a moment, but 
poceaey hit upon the very way to be rid of his load. 

e drove up to the edge of the street, leaned back 
against his cart, and pretended to be asleep, and in- 
pace ge a the Dutch chronicler—man, woman 
and child set to work, and stole every one of the 
pigeons! 
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AFTERWARDS. 


Mr. Howells, some time ago, described for us the 
sad effects of trying to have “Christmas every day.” 
People actually tired of the dear old festival. Tommy 
T——, in defiance of that warning, one year resolved 
that he would keep the Fourth of July for three suc- 
cessive days, and his chum, Rodney, agreed to help 
him. A leaf from Tommy’s diary will explain, with 
sufficient clearness, why they abandoned the idea. 


“July 5: Sat up so late last night that I didn’t wake 
till nine. Mamma let me sleep. Said, when I asked 
her why, that she wished next year I’d go to sleep 
July 3d and not wake till to-day. I wonder why! 
Meant to go over to Rodney’s, but my face is all tied 
up where the powder went into my cheek, and my 
two fingers smart so I can’t use em. Very hard to 
write with my left hand. 

‘‘Afternoon: Rodney’s mother has come over to see 
what mamma puts on for bruises. She says Rodney’s 
black and blue where the gun kicked him. I guess 
we shall off our celebrating. Fourth of July is a 
| near dea of fun, but most of the fun comes before- 

and. 
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For the Companion. 
BOYS’ FUN. 


Fire the cannon and beat the drum; 
O, what delightful noise! 

Up the street the companies come; 
Rally the restless boys! 

Toss the crackers to left and right; 
Hurry and scurry and din! 


Open the fireworks early to-night; 
Fizz and crackle and spin! 





Jump and climb and 
wriggle and run 
Under and over and 
out; 

Let the people hear of 
your fun; 

Yell and whistle and 
shout! 


Father and mother, 
standing by, 

Relish a rousing cheer; 

Only grandma is apt to 
sigh, 

Lending an anxious 
ear; 

Isn’t she glad the 
Fourth of July 
Comes but once in a 

year! 


a 
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For the Companion. 
“BOB-O’-LINK’S” 
LESSON. 


Link, or Lincoln, 
Libby was such @ 
merry boy that he 
went by the name of 
‘Bob - o’- Link” at 
home. 

He was not only 
merry but careless; 
he wanted everything 
“handy,” as he ex- 
pressed it, which 
made a great deal of 
work for somebody ; 
for his cap and mit- 
tens were nearly al- 
ways dropped on the 
table or in a chair ‘‘to 
have ’em handy,” it 
was such a bother to 
hang ’em up; his 
muddy rubber-boots 
were kicked off under 
thetablefor he ‘‘would 
want ’em again pretty 
soon ;”’ his books and 
slate were flung on 
the lounge to be ready 
when Aunt Kitty got 
time to assist him in 
his lessons; his rub- 
ber ball scudded about 
on the sitting - room 
carpet, kites and snow- 
shoes dangled from 
the hall hat-rack, his 
bat-stick stood in the 
umbrella-stand so he 
might “catch ’em on 
the fly’’ when he rush- 
ed out to meet a boy. 

Whenever he went 
out or in he left the 
door open, only a 
minute, he was going 
right in or out again, 
and “’twas such a 
bother to always shut 
a door’’—never thinking that in the “minute” of | 
a winter’s day more cold air would rush into the | 
house than could be warmed in half an hour. 
Grandma told him he ought to live in a saw-mill. 

If he peeled an apple—which he didn’t very 
often, ‘‘’twas such a bother’’—the skins were left 
in the pretty apple dish or thrown out of the 
window on the grass—‘‘Tam the goat would eat 
*em”’—to Aunt Kitty’s disgust. 

That same Tam would wriggle between the 
barnyard bars at night, and come beneath the 
window in Bob-o’-Link’s chamber over the kitchen 
for all kinds of eatables, which for him included 
everything, from apple-cores and banana-skins to 
tattered hats and the soles of Link’s old shoes. 

But he got ‘handsomely come up with,” grand- 
ma said, last summer for this last slovenly habit, 
as you will see. 

There was a wonderful Fourth o’ July celebra- 
tion in the little town, last year, and Bob-o’-Link 
was very anxious to begin the day early. But he 
never could wake in the morning without a shak- 


















ing. He did not want to disturb any one in the 
house, so he hired Billy Dole—‘a real night- | 
hawk”’—for a spotted marble and a spread par- | 
tridge tail, to wake him, by pulling a string tied 





around his great toe, as he had heard of other 
boys doing. 

The string was a stout hemp cord, and in the 
end, tossed out of the open window, Bob-o’-Link 
made a large slip-loop. ‘’Twould be handy for 
Billy to put his hand in to pull.”” He tied the 
other end to his toe in a bow-knot, he thought, 
but in the dark the end slipped through and made 
a hard one. 

Along in the night there came such a vicious 
twitch on the line that it brought Bob-o’-Link out 
of bed in a twinkling. 

‘‘Ow-ow-ow-w-w! Stop that, Billy Dole, or ’1I— 
Ugh! ugh! Ooo-o0! You'll saw my toe off!” 
And Link hopped heavily on one foot toward the 
window. 

He could not untie the knot, and he had lost 
his jack-knife the day before—laid it down some- 
where to be handy. His toe was ‘*’most choked to 
death,’’ and felt as though ’twould burst, while 





the line kept sawing it pitilessly. 


“I'll lick ye to-morrow, Billy Dole, ‘f ’tis | 
Fourth o' July!’’ he groaned. ‘‘You're just as 
mean as a—Noo-vo-ugh! Help! Help, some- 
body'’’ The tugs came faster and fiercer, and 
seizing the claw foot of the old chest-of-drawers, 
Link rolled on the floor and shouted with all his | 
might, which soon brought the whole house to the | 
scene of trouble. 

Not Billy Dole, but naughty Tam was found at 
the other end of the line. 

Toward midnight he had felt a craving to in- | 
spect his master’s rubbish heap and wriggled | 
through the fence. In nosing over the pile he had 
run one of his long horns through the slip-loop Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
and got caught. 1. 

Bob-o’-Link could not celebrate that Fourth o’ DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

July, for his toe was so badly swelled and lac- The primals and finals of the nine following words 
erated that he could not get his shoe on, and had | Fo May "8, 1864. ee 
to hobble about in grandma’s big worsted slipper. | ¥ 


I sailed and sailed and touched a mountain peak. 
But he learned a lesson which he has not forgotten | I am an open surface anywhere. 
yet. Cc. 8. 


spoil the school-boy’s fun upon the creek, 
And I suggest remotely some affair. 
To bear a load in spring- 
ing curves I rise, 














In the east 


Til tKe -sun 


Jind 


The ait is sweet and clear | . 
Jind. we know the dawn is nears 4 


jind_gone is The Soft 


x river. The bi 
O O mm } * * * * dus from every 


find now look out | 
Jack and Frank and Fred 


Will Jump and shout and vun-- 
Fred flies out of his room.— 


Find now close in his Tack. . 
ome, Dob and frank and Jacki— 
No glance to the side nor back— Watts aatealls 
STaAght they (ush to the front your “ypenee ss 
y Dound 


And I, a tyrant, ruled 

o’er ancient Rome. 

A river I, that flows 

*neath German 
skies, 

And I was once a gar- 
den and a home. 
Iam the mighty power 

that conquers strife, 
That makes a heaven 





AN while yet we’re in 
i this life. 
1 Y, 2. 
. Sr ES >Ty . 
q, a DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
eg? s 


dms nd Jffrsn, t f th 
prsdnts f th ntd Stts 
wr bth sgnrs f th Delr- 
tn. B_ mst rmrkbl en- 
edne th bth dd n th 
fftth nnvrsr f ndpndne, 
n th mdst f th ntnl 
clbrtn wheh, bng sm- 
entnnl, ws nf xtrrdnr 
spIndr. Ths vnt gv 
snglr slmnt t tht fftth 
nnvrsr. 1. P. 





FOURTH OF JULY 


The sky grows light. 


OMISSIONS. 


Find, bright. and yet tore bright All the 0s es 


from the hotel were out 
walking upon the mill 
road, so seeking quiet, 
Nell and I took one of 
* * * «* * Farrar’s 
books andstarted forthe 

irds «* «- 


burst iC SLOhT 
bgp PTT sibomn- 


tree and bush. Long 
ReHEeRKKK KKK KK 


Yes thot is The first got gun, Stata 


azed peacefully at us. 

ignonia *« «*« «* *- 
* * * * graced the 
porch of a lonely little 
cottage, through the 
windows of which 
shone the light from 
Roman « *« * * * * *,. 
The baby’s voice was 
heard, crying lustily, 
and the mother calling, 
—‘xx«« * *, Janie, 
ee a a 
* * * * * gleamed upon 
the hill-tops and blue 
*****, growing by 
the river, waved gently 
in the breeze, as we 
silently munched the 
***** x ** which 
our landlady had given 


for the fun: 


ob»-who ave snug in bed. 


Boom! 


us. 
Then Nell spoke :— 
“Suppose you were 


eee?” 


ey will bear the brunt ‘ 
tRe furor meet their doom. 
Doom! 


CHARADE. 


heaven’s arch 

Is bright with “planets 
on their march,” 

That in their ceaseless 
minstrelsy 

Maintain their match- 
less harmony ; 

Then, with my frst, 
that vaulted floor 

Is brilliantly, my sec- 

ond, o'er. 

My third has ever been 
displayed, 

When, marshalled for 
their country’s aid, 


Fudorm.Pumstead 





For the Companion. 


OLD-TIME FOURTH OF JULY. 


One rainy day, just before the Fourth of July, 
Jamie asked grandpa what he used to do to cele- 
brate when he was a boy. 

“The Fourth don’t amount to very much now- 
a-days,”’ said grandpa, laying aside his paper. 
“It used to be celebrated in a very different way 


| then, I can tell you!” 


‘Oh, tell me all about it, please do, grandpa!”’ 
cried Jamie. ‘It will be such a nice story for 
this rainy day.” 

“It was the great day of the year,’’ said grand- 
pa, with a far-away look in his eyes, ‘‘and great 
preparations were made for it. Not only the boys, 
but everybody looked forward to Independence 
Day as a time of festivity and general rejoicing. 
The day was ushered in with ringing of bells and 
firing of cannons. 

“Then, early in the morning, the whole town 
turned out to see the ‘Antiques and Horribles’ or 
some other ridiculous procession. There were 
companies of soldiers, bands of music, blowing 
of horns and shells, stirring patriotic speeches, a 
free dinner and general jollification. 





The warlike hosts in 
order move, 
Defenders of the land 
they love. 
My whole : —when traitorous councils planned 
To sever our united land,— 
*Gainst the blue sky its colors hung; 
To the soft breeze its folds are flung; 
And as they catch each patriot’s eye, 
United voices pierce the sky 
With vow, whose record is on high,— 
* Beneath thee we will live—or die.” 
It now in peaceful triumph waves, 
O’er thousands of their honored graves. 


E.T. E. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Napkin. 

cake, and at each side were big washtubs fullof| 2. 
doughnuts. 


One year a big ox was roasted whole, in the 
centre of the town, and was served as a part of 
the feast. 

“One year the women of the town put all their 
curds together and made an immense cheese. It | 
was larger than a cart-wheel, and two feet thick, 
and weighed several hundred pounds. 

‘Independence Day it was drawn through the 
town on a big wagon, by six yokes of oxen. On 
top of the cheese were huge loaves of ‘lection 
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“All who could followed the procession to NEAR 

‘Walnut Grove’ where the band played spirited e = +e } 

martial music, speeches were made, and the big WReenavs & 

cheese was cut, with great ceremony, and lavishly H : js 4 4 : 4 - 1 
given to the crowd of hungry people. Brown- 1to8. Monmouth. 9to 17. Henry Clay. 


bread, cake, doughnuts, and other good things 
were also provided, in great abundance for all, a 
and given out until everybody was satisfied. | dish. 

“They don’t make such cheese or doughnuts,| 5. 





3. O110 (Li= 51). 
1. Mad stream; Amsterdam. 2. I blushed; blue 


c R 

now-a-days, my boy, and they don’t make much | a 3 4 e - r - ~ m 

show of patriotism, but maybe they are just as | cas ck 8 ee See 

loyal to their country.”” B 4 > “ b 2 “4 . E 
“J just wish I’d lived when you did, grandpa,”’ | 1, E 

said Jamie, with sparkling eyes. | 


6, Lady Jane Grey. 7%. Little Tommy Tucker, 


My first appears when 
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THE FLAG AND THE SCHOOL. 


In January last The Companion offered as a prize 
to be competed for by the pupils in the public schools 
of each State and Territory, a United States flag. 
The flags, measuring nine feet by fifteen, and made 
of the best bunting, were to be awarded to that 
school in each State and Territory, one of whose 
pupils should submit the best essay, not exceeding 
six hundred words in length, upon the subject of 
“The Patriotic Influence of the American Flag when 
raised over the Public Schools.” 

Pupils in public schools of forty-one States and six 
Territories responded to this offer. The essays have 
been examined, the prizes awarded, and the flags 
sent and received; and many if not all of them have 
been raised over the school-houses. We give below 
a list of the schools and the essayists to whom the 
flags were awarded. 

We congratulate most heartily our young friends | 
who have entered so spiritedly into this competition, | 
and have only this regret in connection with the | 
affair: that we could not award a flag to every school 
whose pupils made an effort to win it. The essays | 
received are not merely creditable to the authors ina 
literary sense,—they indicaté that the young writers 
feel what they say, that they are inspired by the 
patriotism of which they write. The happy connec- 
tion between the flag and the school has never been 
better expressed, it cannot be better presented, than 
in this passage from one of the essays: | 

“The hope of the nation is the public school, and 
the emblem of the nation is the flag. Let the two be 
united.” 


THE FLAG-WINNERS. 


MAINE, Skowhegan High School. 
May C. Parsons. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, South Merrimack School. 
Allie H. Harris. 
VERMONT, Brandon Graded School. 
Asa W. Hawley. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Upton High School. 
Anna L. Metcalf. 
RHODE ISLAND, Olneyville High School. 
Walter R. Tourtellot. 
CONNECTICUT, Norwich, Broadway School. 
Edith C. Fianders. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. City, Tremont, Grammar School 
No. 63. Louis V. Fox. 
NEW JERSEY, Warrenville Public School. 
Elizabeth G. Austin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester High School. 
Mary A. Martin. 
DELAWARE, Smyrna Public School. 
Mary Budd. 
MARYLAND, Simpsonville, School No. 4, District 5. 
Bettie Linthicum. 
VIRGINIA, Bowers Hill, Jolliffs School. 
Oscar L. Peek. “ 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Webster Grammar School. | 
Harry Creighton. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Winston Public School. 
Fannie R. Coleman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Darlington, Mayo School. | 
Mabel L. Keith. 
GEORGIA, Ben Hill, Ben Hill Schooi. 
Lula Wood. } 
FLORIDA, Belleview Public School. | 
Pearl Murdock. 
ALABAMA, Tuscumbia School. 
Alice Denton. 
MISSISSIPPI, Water Valley Public School. 
Minnie Markette. 
TEXAS, Dallas, Central School. 
Daisy A. Holland. 
TENNESSEE, Blountville Public School. 
Nannie V. Fain. 
ARKANSAS, Eureka Springs School 7th Grade. 
James Brumfield. 
KENTUCKY, Bowling Green Pub'ic School. 
Harry C. Temple. 
OHIO, Coshocton High School 
Mary D. James. 
MICHIGAN, Mt. Pleasant Hioh School 
Maggie E. Richmond. 
INDIANA, Logansport High School. 
Benj. F. Long. 
ILLINOIS, Galesburg High School. 
Lizzie Hazzard 
MISSOURI, Springfield, Central School. 
Jetta Clay. 
KANSAS, Clay Centre High School. 
Will L. Long. 
1OWA, Oskaloosa High School. 
Bessie Johnson. 
NEBRASKA, Lincoln High School. 
Flora Bullock. 
WISCONSIN, West Bend High School. 
Roxy Knapp. 
MINNESOTA, New Ulm Public School. 
Albert Pfaender. 
NORTH DAKOTA, Grafton Public School. 
Henry B. Winne. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermillion Public School. 
Mabel S. White. 
COLORADO, Aspen High School 
Frank Kinder. 
NEVADA, Virginia City High School. 
Lillian White. 
MONTANA, Sun River Public School, District No. 2. 
Charles A. Buil. 
CALIFORNIA, Artesia Public School. 
Geo. Frampton, Jr. 
OREGON, Damascus Public School, District No. 77. 
Myrtle Bre:thaupt. | 
WASHINGTON, Vancouver Public School. 
Walter Seward. 
WYOMING, Rawlins Public School. 
Edwin F. Bennett. 
UTAH, Slaterville, New West School. 
Chas. M. Webb. 
NEW MEXICO, Santa Fe Public School. 
Pedro R. Sandoval. 
ARIZONA, Phoenix High School. 
Nellie Fowler. 
IDAHO, Ceylon Public School, District 40 
Edwin Warenstaff. 
INDIAN TER., Hennessey, Oklahoma, Pleasant View 
School. Ruth L. Coon. 
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ey a | 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this| ACME WASHING MACHINE 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with| phe hard-working mother's best friend. Your wife’s 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which | best companion an bee ey . ~ rubbing 
, 2s is at “dl. i i out of clothes in washing, whatsoever. 
has no aMfinity for the skin, and is not absorbed Bur Price, &4.00. Agents wanted. A fortune for every 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., iS | one that shows it up. Saving in soap pays for it. Send 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- | for one on trial, enclosing $1.50 to pay return charges 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various: condi- | 


and packing, or, if kept, to be credited on account. 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its | commission Agts., 1 
Adv. | 


TILTON & CO., Dealers in Fireworks and 
healthy growth. [ 


02 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada. 
THE NEW 
HAVEN 
HAS THE MERIT OF BEING 
Entirely New 














Don’t use a 


CHEAP BROILER 


plated with a 








principle, adapts itself to any thickness, no reversing. POISONOUS 
Healthful, lead mixture, | 
being plated with pure tin. but BUY the | 


In Shape 


always the same, will not bend. 





BEST. 


| 
| 


Strong 


where others are WEAK. 


BUY ONE and TRY IT, 


and you will never 
use any other. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them send a 
postal for Catalogue 
and Price List. 


Manufactured by the J 
NEW HAVEN WIRE GOODS CO., New Haven, Conn, 


Koots and Shoes from JAMES MEANS & CO.’S celebrated factory have had for many 
years the highest reputation for general excellence. 


} 
Ask your shoe retailer or country storekeeper for 


JAMES MEANS’ 
FARMER SHOE 


Made of best English Grain Leather, 
mee Heavy soles, standard fastened 
aloft. 


| 
| 


| 




















Creedmore pattern, 
and soles stitched 
Positively none genuine unless stamped plainly on 
the soles as follows: “James Means’ Farmer Shoe.” Beware 
of inferior imitations. These goods are retailed all over the 
United States at $2.50 and upwards, according to locality. | 
No matter in what State or Territory you five these goods | 
are easily within your reach if you will go to work in the | 
right way to getthem. What is the right way? Simply this: | 
£9 your local shoe-retailer or country storekeeper, and | 
ll him that you want a pair of shoes bearing this stamp 
on the soles, “James Means’ Farmer Shoe.” If he is an enter- | 
g dealer he has them in stock ; if not, he may say to 
— “T haven’t got any of those, but here is something better 
‘or the same price.” Then he will show you some inferior 
= goods upon which three or four profits have been paid. 
All you have to do is to tell him that he must supply you 
with the “James Means’ Farmer Shoe,” or else you -will 
give your order to another dealer. Tell him that he can buy the goods at wholesale of James Means & Co., 
ton, Mass., and that he can make a fair business profit on them after all the freight bills have been d,even 
if he is on the borders of the Pacific Ocean. Some of our largest customers are on the Pacific Coast. Tell your 
retailer that Pa are tired of aera “oss made of inferior leather. Tell him also that an investment of less 
than eleven dollars will enable him ory an assortment of sizes of these goods in his stock. Then if the man 
has any enterprise he will write to.us, and in a-week or two he will be able to furnish you with the shoes. If not, 
py bas = =, ne we will see that you are supplied with the shoes you need. e originate, while others 


ile others follow. 
JAME 











“AN HONEST TALE SPEEDS BEST, BEING PLAINLY TOLD.”—Richard IIL, act IV. 
“ An honest tale” is “plainly told” in two books published by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 


*“ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 





and “ TEsTrMoNIAL CoMPANION.” 





They are educational. Send your address for copies, free by 
mail. Mention YouTH’s ‘COMPANION. é 
A house heated by hot water circulation on the original Gurney 
plan is always comfortable and its occupants correspondingly 
happy. The system is healthful, economical, convenient and 
attractive. 
Curney Hot-Water Heater Co., 
Main Office, 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, 
New York Officer, 88 JOHN STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


“6 T snene”’ 


Collars and Cuffs. 


Let me see—these “ LINENE” collars cost 
me just two and a half cents apiece—or twenty- 
five cents for a box of ten collars and I used 
to pay twenty-five cents for a single linen col- 
lar! I can wear these “LINENE” collars 
two or three — and then, as they 
are REVERSIBLE, | can turn them and 
wear them two or three days longer. 

Well, that is a saving I must say, | 
and my linen collars almost always | 
frayed out on the edge, so they scratch- 
ed my neck, after being laundered once 
or twice and had to be thrown away, 
while these “ LINENE ” collars are as 
smooth and comfortable as can be. 

_. Then they are such a great conven- 
ience in travelling! Compact to carry, al- 
ways ready, neat and stylish, and so cool and CLEAN in warm! 
weather that I never will wear a linen collar again if I can help it. | 
By the way, have you ever tried these “ LINENE” collars?| 



















If you haven’t and would like to—why, just do as I did:—send six 


cents to the REVERSIBLE COLL 
Piace, Boston, Mass., and they will send you a sample of their! 
latest style collar and a pair of Cuffs. Or if you care to profit by | 
my experience, then buy a box of your Furnishing Goods dealers: | 
ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


In the June 12th issue this last line should have read ten collars—er—five pairs of cuffs. 


AR CO. 24 Exchange 





TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 








b ul 
-CUTTING i. Tailor Method ! 
Waist, Skirt and Sleeve System; 
sim lest ever made. May be a practi- 
cal dress-cutter in > minutes. Half-price to introduce 
it. B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Ill. 





and the Great Yakima 
NORTH YAKIMA Country. Great fruit and 
ve 


taps le yes val- 
ley. Fine stock country, healthy climate and centre of 
a rich mineral district in the new State of Washing. 
For full information, address, J. B. PUGSLEY, 
Sec’y, Yakima Im. Bureau, No. Yakima, Washington 


Thee Beaty” A$5.00 Sela 












1.00 
1-4 oz. to 4 Ibs. Beam. 
For House! =r ices or Stores, 
Weight packed,8 Ibs.Sent by 4 
A $65. Sewing Machine $18.00 
A 900-Ib. Platform Scale... 15.00 
A 





: A $15.00 Sing i 
= A 240-Ib, Platform Scale. . . 8.' 

Price List Free. CHICAGO SCALE ©0., Chicago. El. 
ANTED — Agents to sell the Pinless clothes line; 
the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 





without pins; a perfect success; patent recent- 
y issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the exe 
clusive right is given ; on receipt 0: cts. 
we will send asample faa] N AS line by mail; also 
circulars, price lists and terms to agents; 
secure your territory at once. Address, THE PINLEss 
ermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP? SHOES 


$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 















ats DON’T Spoil your Feet with CHEAP SHOE 
If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
pn may ae and Manufacturing 
entre . 
of. the State of Washin on ee 
the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
the head of navigation of Puget Sound; the centre ot 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast, 
send for full information to the [Mention CoMPaNION. 





OES! ats 











YOUR 


. A f N WITH 

DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


CET LLeMS 


PAINLESS, o==0002 EFFECTUAL. 











Worth a Cuinea a Box. 
FOR ALL 


BILIOUS:NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 


Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 


Impaired Digestion, 
oe 
Disordered Liver, &c. 


Arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the whole Physical 
Energy of the human frame. 
Beecham’s Pills, taken as 
directed, will — RESTORE 
FEMALES to complete health. : 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Price 25 cents per Box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. England. 
B. F. 4EN CO., Sole agents for the 
United States,365 & 367 Canal St.,New York, 
Who (if _ druggist does not keep them) 
will mail Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price, 
but inquire first. Mention this paper. 
APPALLFLALFILFVLIFOI* 
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HOW TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
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A Vacation Offer! 


eat = A 


i) 








Read About It! 





A Marvellous Outfit. 


The Harvard Photographic Outfit makes it possible and easy for any person 
to take beautiful photographs of interiors, landscapes or portraits. 

The Harvard Outfit consists of the Camera, Finder, Tripod, Chemicals, Print- 
ing Frame, Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, etc., as seen above. The illustration 
gives an idea of this practical Photographic Outfit. 

It was invented and is made expressly for the readers of “The Youth’s 
Companion.” This gives for a low price essential qualities that cannot be 
secured in any Outfit that costs more than double its price. 

In every respect it is thoroughly made. It contains a Paris-made lens. 
Every Outfit is guaranteed. We wish it were possible for every reader of “The 
Companion” to fully realize what we say in regard to the Outfit. The photo- 
graphs made with it are so finely executed that we shall be glad to send one 
to any person on receipt of four cents in stamps—this tells the story. 

Mechanicsville, Conn.: “The Harvard Outfit that you sent me suited so well 
and does such good work that | want another for a friend.”—Albert Jones. 





The Prize Vacation Offer. 


To encourage the readers of ‘‘ The Youth’s Companion” to learn the art of 
Photography we make the following PRIZE VACATION OFFER: 


To the boy or the girl who may send us, previous to September 25, 1890, 
A Photographic Outfit worth $15.00. 
A Photographic Outfit worth $10.00. 
A Photographic Outfit worth $15.00. 
A Photographic Outfit worth $10.00. 


The best view of his or her HOME we will give 
For the next best view of his or her HOME 

The best view of a HORSE we will give 
For the next test view of a HORSE 


The prize photographs which you send us in competition for these valuable 
prizes must all be made with the Harvard Outfit. 

We give the Harvard Photographic Outfit, complete, with all Chemicals, Dry 
Plates, Printing Frame, Developing Pan, Sensitized Paper, Ruby Glass, etc., 
for only ONE new name, and 50 cts. additional. Price complete, $1.75. 
Postage and packing, 45 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased, or it can 
be sent by express at receiver’s expense, which in many cases will be cheaper. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 
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**Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
| move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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oe New VINEYARD. BIGY YGLES 


rade,— patna i le Baneies, 





Also an excellent remedy for internal pain. (Adv. | 





WANTED to sell the most useful instru- 
| AGENTS ment in the world. Address (with stamp) re opgkes $i wa Easy payments. Agts.wanted. | 


Cures Constipa- 
GARFIELD TEA {35-33 
Headache. Free 








Sh igh grade — saddle; W eu vue, Je 
r EA RN to play the “Mouth y he —* ona i girs. \ tS a Ton fn for ft tin worth » for 
0 . 
free. Agts. wanted. Music Novelty Co ‘roit, Mich. ATE PREE, ‘tein. worn ~~ 2S. Seas pot 5 





National Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. | Rouse, Hazard Co. Street, Peoria, Ill. 





ampl at all druggists or 319 W. 45th Street, New York. 





LIBERTY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


| wars ste. only BSc. 100 
7 ibe yw rin ete. Pry 

The laws of liberty and equality work rather | aches 3 
queerly at times, and the republican citizen is not | Aaentp Co., ao s. 





Bosnia, P: ld U.S. Treas 
anie, assed Siexico, Cyprus, Guiana, | yA, Perfect FOUNTAIN PEN for 25 Cents. 


n: 
without ents wanted 
es, at. comunission, STi AND eee | everywhere. Send for sample or stamp = or ciroular. 


inth Street, St. Louis, M HINMAN, GEN. AGT., 


‘STAMP 100 rare var. pecemn, Borneo, >, BBB 








ulways wholly satisfied with the freedom he enjoys 
in an order of things which he himself has assisted 
in bringing about and maintaining. 
ing, therefore, that a visitor from a land of despotism 
does not invariably find his rose-colored ideal of 
liberty realized among republican institutions. Such 
an experience was that of Haroun Bey,—a Turk of 


tional institutions of Paris. His residence in Paris is 
described by M. Jules Simon in his recent entertain- 
ing volume of reminiscences. 


In 1873 Haroun Bey wrote to me from Albania, 
where he had been living in Oriental magnificence, 
that he had determined to return to Paris. “You 
have liberty,” said he, “since you have a republic. 
Liberty has always been my idol. I will seek it where 
it is. France shall ge my country. Ubi libertas, ibi 
patria.”’ 

Soon after his arrival he contracted to build the 
Boulevard Haussmann for the city. He planned todo 


work for the work’s sake, as an artist devotes himself | 
to his art. The boulevard, he said, should be his gift 
to the Republic. 

He discovered that the Armenian chapel was far 
from the palatial mansion in which he had installed 
himself with his family and retinue of servants. He 
decided to procure a chaplain and had plans drawn 
for a beautiful chapel. Some one told him that if his 
chapel were to be public he must have permission to 
build it. He applied for and was refused a permit. 

When he wished to enter his son at his own alma 
mater, the College of Charlemagne, he observed to 
the director that he had chosen from the (ye 
the studies his son should take, and that he did not 
wish him to study Latin. The ‘director hastened to 
show him his error. 

“I am the master of my son, surely,” exclaimed | 
Haroun. 

“No, from the moment you confide him to us he 
belongs to us and not to you. It is the minister of 
public instruction who decides what he shall know, 
and what he shall not know,” was the reply. “But 
put him at the school C haptal. There he can study 
what he likes, though if you were French he would 
have to learn singing, modelling and military exer- 
cises.”’ All this seemed extraordinary to Haroun. 


this on a most splendid scale. It was certain that he A cS fer ‘infants & invalids. 
would lose an immense sum, but he undertook the | 
f 





They are used to respecting and obeying me. The 
like me because I pay them well, and they know 
would not abandon them in an hour of need.” 

He was informed that he must pay them sixty | 
centimes an hour, instead of fifty as he had agreed 
with them. “But,” said he, ‘“‘that is too much. It is 
not skilled labor.”” He was told that he must conform 
to the prices prescribed by the municipal council. He 
Rad epi himself, saying that his property in Albania 
and Epirus would be equal to the deman 

Bight days later he was ordered to a pear before 
the prefect. It —— that among his workmen 
were six hundr Albanians and three ‘hundred 
Frenchmen, that he must employ three hundred 
Frenchmen in place of three hundred of the Alba- 
nians, that his freedom to have one-third of his em- 
ployees foreigners was a concession made on account 
of the traditional hospitality of the French nation. 
He was notified that even this proportion might be 
reduced to one-fourth or even one-tenth. He sighed 
and accepted the situation. 

It was August. His workmen began at six and |. 
stayed until six, having an hour for lunch. Word 
was sent him that nine hours a day was the rule. 
“But,” he said to the workmen, “you could work 
eleven hours a day without fatigue and add to your 
wine. 

“No,” they replied, “nine hours only. That is set- 
tled. ’Moreover it is the order of the municipal 
council.” 

He was on the watch for accidents which might 
occur among his workmen. He had buildings airy 
and well arranged where the sick and the injured 
were cared for at his own expense. He even sum- 
moned from Albania a physician in whom he had 
os confidence, and who merited his confidence, for 

1e had received a most excellent education in France, 
and had accomplished admirable cures. 

One day the Poliee. jan was summoned by a com- 
tT of the police. “It is said that you practise 
a physician without being one. Have you a diplo- 
ma?» he was asked. He showed a diploma from the 
University of Belgrade. “That will not do,” was the | 
response, ‘‘you must have a French diploma, or an| 

equivalent certificate, given by the minister on the | 

vice of the Superior Council.” Haroun Be —_ 
his ~ es back to Albania, and presented him 
with a large sum to repay him for his trouble. 

Haroun Bey began to feel a trifle irritated. “I 
shall return to Albania,” said he. ‘I do not find what 
I seek in France. Liberty! You are governed and 
tutored to excess. I shall take my millions elsewhere. 
So much the worse for Paris. It will have but a 
fragment of the Boulevard Haussmann.” 

An unlooked-for incident hastened his departure. 
He ordered his masons to procure new ropes of a 
given length and diameter to suspend the movable 
scaffoldings. A foreman intending to profit by the | 
difference in price provided two small, half-worn | 
ropes. He was the first to suffer for his ‘dishonesty, | 
for as he put his foot on the boards where he was to 
work, the rope broke, the boards fell, and his shoulder 
was injured. 

It was not a moment for reproaches. Haroun Bey 
called a doctor, had the man carefully removed to a 
hospital, himself assisted at the first dressing of the 
injury, assured himself that the man needed nothing, | 
and hastened to send money and a reassuring message 
to his family. 

The next day Haroun Bey was summoned before | 
the police court, to hear himself condemned to ay | 
heavy damages to a workman injured the day be ore | 
in his workshop and in his employ, and who in con. 
sequence of that accident was incapacitated for work | 
for several days. 








+o. 
THE CHINESE COMPOSITOR. 


That the public may see what the Hong Kong Tel. | 
egraph has to put up with from the man with a queue, 
it publishes a portion of a familiar piece as “‘set up” | 
by a Chinese compositor : 


“The Burial of Sir John Moon.—Not a drum Was | 
heard not a funeral note as his corse to the ramparts. 
We hirmed not a soldur discharged his farewel shot | 
O’er the gram when our Hero we buired. We buired | 
him doubly at dead of night. The soda with our 
bayonets turming. By the shuggling moonheanrs 
mirty light and the lantern drinly buning. No melen | 
coffin enclosed his breast not in shut nor in shorsed | 
we wonnd him. But he lay like a wanior taking his 
not. Wilt his martial clock around him. Few and | 
short were the prayers and, we spoke not a word of 
sorrow. But we steadfastly ‘gale don the fall that was 
dead and we bittelly thought of the morrer.” 








It is not surpris-| LIKE TO BE LOCAL AGENT FOR mousmmoLD agence 
yw. EVERYBODY wages 


KKEEPING, {3222S catty 
jonce Jommeres al an } 
B00 J mercial jal Arithm ; 
Penmanship, etc. ant 

the Balkans, a Christian of the Armenian Church,a cally eaqented | ‘at Eastman Oritoce, rosghk cep For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE LISTS 


5 charge for situations furn 
native of Albania, and a graduate of the best educa- ge, Mie Ndataloous, C. GA 


Sar eager E. C Bintan AM ARMS 


Every Good 


THE FAMILY.—Made of hemp and resembles sea- 
He had Albanian laborers at work on the boulevard. | grass, b 
“They are good laborers,” said he, ‘sober and careful. | Striking. This hammock will hold a Senety ois th 


fi . 
JOHN ©. PEIRCE, 11 
| trated Hammock price Li List free. 


WOULD YOU PHOTOGRAPHY 


®BECOMES A PLEASURABLE CERTAINTY BY USING 


-| CARBUTT'S\& DRY PLATES 


AND FLEXIBLE NEGATIVE wae 





Write for 
Co., % S. Water St end, oO. 














A. Cassgreen Mfg. 








D TESTIMONIAL 
Ad- CIRCULARS MAILED ON ADDRESSING JOHN. CARBUTT, 


as for Gatalogue, C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works, Wayne Junction, Phila. 
ASTHMA-HAY FEVER FOR THE BOYS! 
CURED. or siit'o scvenae us. FRE a 

Dr. BR. SCHIFEMAN, St. Paul VICTOR JUNIOR, 


far the best boys’ bicy- 
cle in the market. Prices 





‘in, 50 90 Sin $3 00 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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et aa. 4sizes cans. Pam- 

phiet free. WOOLRICH & CU. 

wean (on every label), PALMER, MASS. 
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Ri PURCHASING 


RITE ron ARTERS 


eo 
market fer ail, purposes. Also x line of Road 
Wi Send stamp for Illust’d Catalogue 

YX - and whelesals oileee. WINA ~~ PRATT & CO., 
Zail 69 to 79 Piteber St.. Mich, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





Van HouTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade St., New ¢ 
York, or 45 Wabash Ave., . Chicago, T. [35 


we want a reliable woman in every 

County to establish a — bid 

Lk GA Sele of Dr. NicH Co 
BRATED SPIRAL SPRING PS AND CORSETS. 
to $75 per month and pon We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 punaie aes — con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents tage for sample 
| and terms. Nichols & Co.,, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 
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OREAASE GEAR tek 
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the CLOTHES. 
Solid White [Pik + Warranted. 


aa Also “DAISY "and ** VOLUNTEER’: WRING- 












te. nts w 
Fit where. EMPIRE WRINGER OO. Auburn, NY 4 
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WAVERLY TOY WORKS 
AND * py MAIL 6 WAVERLY ny4 
GET? tHe SPIDER«n>? FL 


THE CUTEST PUZZLE CAME EVER MADE. 











Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Vin Hove's Coco 


** BEST & GOES FARTHEST.”’ 
The Foremost Cocoa of the World. ‘ 
Invented, patented and made in Holland, re- 4 
maing now as always “unequalled in solu- ¢ 
bilty, agreeable taste and nutritive qualities.” 
Ask your grocer for it. 1f not obtainable, en- 
close 50c., in stam s or postal note, for 441b. can ¢ 
(mentioning outh’s Compan on) to¢ 


by 

























housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
of “ Never- Break” Steel Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio, 


SAVE MUNEY. Before you vu + pE= 
WRITER 


NO DINNER | 








BICYCLE or : 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, WRIT fox 
prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 sec- 
ond-hand ones. Dirvicutt Reparrninc. BICYCLES, 
GUNS and TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


HAMMOCKS BY MAIL. [ 


MOUR. 5 Armour’s Beef Extract, 


persons at a total cost of 1 
Armour’s Erect. 





ut is much heavier. The colors are rich and 


d, 8 feet. By m 
5th st., Cincinnati, }. 
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‘oucan make delicious sow for 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


BROWN’S | 70 
FRENCH <7 
sl DRESSING | Shoes. 


Awarded highest honors at 


LADIES'AND | pn itadeiphia, 1876 





on your 





Frankfort, 1881 


CHILDRENS Berlin, | Ancien, 1883 
Paris, 1878 New Orleans,’84-5 
Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 
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NewYork Bee Hap 
DASICIAN ea 


Why does so apparently OP on a pees as an 
insect bite occasion, at times, such severe pain and so 
much swelling ? 

Doctor. Ax znsect bete hurts as does the prick of a pin ; 
bestdes tt usually carries potson with tt; tt may even 
open a minute blood-vessel. The poison affects the blood 
and the near sensory nerves, and acute inflammation of 
the skin with pain and swelling ts caused. 

What, then, is the treatment ? ; 

Doctor. Neutralize the poison, dilute it and prevent tts 
being carried by the blood to the other parts. For 
this purpose there is nothing better than PONDS 
EXTRACT, which cools the heated skin as an 
antiseptic, neutralizes the poison and replaces it with a 
soothing anodyne element. 

Pond’s Extract is made only by Pond’s Ext. Co., 76 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 


FOR LADIES. 


lg nape Y, COMFORT. 


is the oul Seamles 
\stiela is the only dress shield 
| which protects the undergar- 

ments as well as the dress. / 
| Ladies can avoid the trouble of { 
| Sewing in the ordinary shields / 

which are constantly ripping H 





















| fect Dress Shield made. If your 
Dry Goods Dealer does not keep 
our Shields, send 35c. for sam- 
ple pair. All sizes ; give measure 
under arm and over shoulder. Patented May 20, 1890. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 
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WHAT IS MORE ~— 


ATTRACTIVE 








Monthly Fashion Journa 


Beautifully illustrated; printed on 
the best of paper ; best ‘whitere and 
artists in the world. 
The Journal contains 36 pages, and is 
more interesting to the ladies than 
any magazine published, 


P 

E 

N 5 Corset is made of the best American 

N Jean, of fine style and finish, and is Self- 

C Opening. Pull the cord and the Corset is unfas- 
tened. No Corset equal to it. Sizes 18 to 30. 

Send one dollar and we will send you The 

Journal for one year, and one of these very 

beautiful and desirable Corsets, post paid, at 

once. State size wanted. Address, 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 






Eee Eka ! 


Than a Pretty Face Witha 


FRESH, 
BRICHT 
COMPLEXION 


FOR IT USE 


OZZONT 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 




















JULY 3, 1890. 
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BOYS’ BATTLES IN THE REVOLUTION, 


A great part of the duty of celebrating national 
holidays is left in these times to the boys, and they 


show no unwillingness to perform it. They had their | 


share, too, though a small one, in the events which 
national holidays are designed to commemorate. 

When the British occupied Philadelphia during the 
Revolutionary War with an army numbering nearly 
twenty thousand men, there was a bitter enmity 
between the British drummer boys and the boys of the 
city. What aggravated this feud was the fact that there 
were several conspicuous Tory families in the place, 
the boys of which made common cause with the Eng- 
lish drummers. Besides this, there were numbers of 
cabin-boys from the great English fleet of transports 
and merchant vessels in the river, who often came on 
shore and gave aid and comfort to their drumming 
friends. 

As a great many of the patriotic families were 
absent, and as Quaker boys are not allowed to fight, 
there was something like an equality of numbers 
between the two parties. The fights between them 
were of almost daily occurrence. The town boys had 
their headquarters in an old brewery a little way out 
of the city, the entrances and approaches to which 
they fortified as strongly as they could. 

In those fighting days, scarcely any one had any 
serious objection to the fiercest conflicts between 
boys, provided they fought only with the weapons 
that nature had given them, and conformed to the 
rules of the ring. But, one day, an English drummer 
boy was so badly hurt in an encounter between the 
American boys and those adhering to the king, that 
he died soon after. This led to the suppression of the 
fights by the provost marshal. 

About the same time a party of Connecticut troops 
were captured on Long Island, one of whom was a 
fifer boy much undersized, though full of fire, and 
very strong for his inches. His commanding officer 
being summoned to the presence of the British gen- 
eral, the boy followed. ‘Who are you?” said the 
general. The boy replied, “I am one of King Han- 
cock’s men.” ‘Can you fight?” asked the general. 
“Yes, sir; I can,” said the boy. 

The general called up one of his own fifers, and 
said, “Dare you fight him?” “Yes, sir,” answered 
the little Yankee. The general then fold the fifer to 
strip and give battle, which he did forthwith. The 
fight ended in victory for the small son of Connecti- 
cut. Indeed, the little Briton was so badly damaged 
that it was deemed best to interfere, lest the Yankee 
boy should demolish him entirely. 

The English officer rewarded the little fellow’s 
valor and resolution by giving him his liberty, and he 
lost no time in making his way to the land of steady 
habits, where his exploit was dulfchronicled in the 
local newspaper. 

Admiral Farragut used to relate a similar story of 
the time when he was a midshipman not thirteen 
years of age, serving on board the Hssex in the 
Pacific Ocean. Upon the capture of his ship after a 
most heroic defence of two hours and a half, during 
which the little midshipman had borne a man’s part, 
he found that he was only a boy after all, for he could 
not help crying. “Never mind, my little fellow,” 
said the English captain; “it will be your turn next 
time, perhaps.” ‘I hope so,” said the boy, blubber- 
ing, as he left the cabin to have his cry out in the 
steerage. 

He did not cry long. Soon an English midshipman 
of his own age came by carrying under his arm Far- 
ragut’s pet pig from the captured Essex. ‘That pig 
is mine,” said the American, and he laid hold of it 
with both hands. “Go it, my little Yankee,” said 
one of the English officers; ‘if you can thrash Skorty, 
you shall have your pig.” 

The ring was formed, and Farragut fought with such 
vigor and science that “Shorty” was soon abundantly 
willing to surrender his prize. ‘This victory,’ the 
admiral would say, “made me feel that I had in some 
degree wiped out the disgrace of our defeat.” 


—— +4 


COMPLAINING TO THE MANAGER. 


When the railroad was built through Bulgaria, 
about twenty years ago, the whole business of con- 
structing and running it was in the hands of the 
English. The contractor’s habit of looking after 
everything personally greatly puzzled the Turks. 
They could not make out who were in authority. At 
one time when a construction train was to be run 
from a country station down to Varna, a local pasha 
came up to the man who was despatching the trai 
and asked for a passage. The favor was granted. 


Then the official wanted the train to wait until his 
baggage arrived. After a delay of an hour or so a 
string of tifty bullock-carts appeared with “baggage.” 
rhe Turk was promptly informed that the train could 
not take such a load, and would not take any part of 
it. The man in charge ordered the train to start. 
he pasha was left behind indignantly threatening to 
complain to the manager. 

Two days later the Turk was in Varna inquiring for 
the Superintendent of the Railway. He found his 
way to the office, and was announced by a servant as 
“One great big pasha, he come see you, sare.” 

_It was not until after the injured pasha had seated 
himself that he discovered before him the very man 
whom he had come to complain of. The interview is 
reported by the guilty party. 

in a rage the Turk turned to his servant, and said, 
“Eshek (ass), you have made a mistake!” 

“Yes, Effendi, I have—but they said this was the 
head man of the iron road.” 

“Pah, pig, hold yonr tongue.” Then, coldly turning 
to me, he said that he wished to speak in private to 
the manager of the railway. 

I at once asked my assistant to leave the room, but 
the pasha stopped him and asked, “Who is the man- 
ager here?’’ I said, “I am, and I shall be most happy 
if J can be of service to you.” 

The pasha gave a low whistle, and then beginning 
to grin, said, “True? Then I have made a mistake. 
I called to complain to you of your own conduct the 
day before yesterday, and was going to ask for your 
dismissal. “What shall I do now?” : 

“Have co 
only the utter impossi 


ility of doi yishe 
that forced me to 4 — 


eave you on the road.” 


ffee and a cigarette, and believe me it was | 


| Worms. - “Brown's Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 


| remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 25 centsabox. |[Adv. 


HUNTING, 
FISHINC. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CHOICE PONIES. 
More pi winners than can be found in any other 
eat ree and double the number of Registered 








Finest_resorts in America 
along Great Northern Ry. 
Line in Minnesota, Dakotas 


and Montana. te F. I. 
w Y, St. Paul, 
Minn., for Guide Book. 








| To introduce our Vulcan Juveniles we will sell for 
the next 30 days our $60.00 Safety for $45.00 
or two for 00. T 7! are made of steel tubing, 
have 26 in. wheels, hollow forks front and rear, adjust- 
able handle bars and seat, Garford saddle, spring 
socket head and cone-bearings throughout. Fitted 
with tool-bag, wrench and oiler. This is an oppor- 
tunity never offered before and must be accepted at 
once. Send money by draft, express or money order. 
WHITTEN, GODDING & CO., PRrovipEnce, R. L. 





For Shetland, Welsh or Iceland Ponies, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Saddles and Bridles, Pony Harness 
(single and double), C. Cutters and Miniature Vehi- 
cles un variety, 5-A Pony Blankets, etc., address : 

J. MURRAY HOAG, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


CLOVER BLOSSOM 


is the success of the 
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BLOSSOM 


FAVORITE 
hich will e 
he arer | 
giesece of Soda Wa- 

r will be sent to 
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any one who will in- | = ae. 
duce their Drug- a -s7° Ba/= 
ease hi 


gist, e 
does not keep Clover Blossom already. to order of us 
two or more bottles. Price, $8.00 per dozen quart bot- 
tles. The order received will be forwarded to our 
Wholesale Druggist who supplies the territory from | 
which the order comes, or to any Wholesale ytd | 
mentioned, and the coupon sent direct to the writer. | 
a good only at Druggist’s from which order is 
eceived. Neat and attractive signs on application. 
Address, G. L, WEYMOUTH, | Blue Hill Ave., Boston, Mass. | Pat 
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We do not Take Life, but we Give Life. 
The intensely pannaing: equipment of this Compan 
which pleases all ages alike will be mailed to any 
dress on receipt of 75 cts. (Bronze), $1.00 (nickel). 
RUBBER TIPPED ARROW CoO., 
and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U. S. 
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“MURRAY” $55.95 BUGGIES » $5.95 HARNESS. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


All goods sold direct to the con- More “Murray” Buggies and 
We oe oar ae Harness sold last year than any 
other two makes combined, 


footing “ ” 
goods Sond — pod meee = = which proves that their superior 
qualities are appreciated. 


nowned merits and low prices. \, 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE THE AGENT’S AND MIDDLEMAN'S PROFITS. 


Write for catalogue and Net Cash Prices WILBER H. MURRAY MFG.CO.CINCINNATI,C. 


Hendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different 
styles of FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty- 
five to three hundred yards. 

All styles and sizes of Flush_Handle, Rubber 
Plate and Multipliers are SCREWED REELS 
constructed with /nierchangeable Parts the same as gun 
or sewing-machine parts. Our REELS are made with 
improved automatic machinery, operated by the best 
skilled labor, and are Superior in onstruction and 
Fiseh, and are indisputably the best line of REELS 
made. 

Prices from 25 Cents to #10. All first-class 
dealers sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A Perfect Shooting, all Steel Rifle for Little Money’ | 
Junior Safety Rife. 










































Whole len: h, 33 inches ; weight about 4 lbs.: caliber, 22-100 
for regular “BB” or long or short cartridges. 

We guarantee this rifle as handy and to shoot as strong and 
accurate*as any rifle of same caliber ever offered. Skeleton stock can 
detached instantly. All pests ave highly finished and heavily nickel-plated ex- 
cept sights and screws,which are blued,and breech block case hardened in colors. 
(When desired, we furnish the barrel browned instead of plated.) The rifle has 


automatic cartridge extractor and adjustable rear sight. Each rifle is tested 
aatene loving our works. If you want a good 22-100 caliber rifle, you can make no mistake in buying one of 
ese. e al 


so manufacture a full assortment of air = suited to meet the tastes and wants of every one. 
g@™ Illustrated price-list sent on application. Address, 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Mrfr., 


Send for Catalogue No. 16. HERKIMER, N. Y:, U. S. A. 


Ice Cream Made at Home | 


cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain 
Freezer. ‘ 
Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Malleable 9 
| Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple Motion are only a few 
| of the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. \ ‘\ 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer and \ \ 
produce cream of the finest quality ES 
For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world 
Inquire for the ‘White Mountain” of your local dealer in 
house-furnishing goods. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


Mailed free on 
application. 
















| over. 


A book of choice receipts for Ice Cream, 


Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each 
freezer this season. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 
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LAWN TENNIS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY! 
hotographic scenes of famous games and strokes; also portraits 
Spalding’s Tournament Tennis Ball for 189 
Strict weight, uniform elasticity, 
in tin foil, packed and sealed 3 in a box, thus securin 
rice, per 
Note.—As an advertisement of the New Tournament Ball, also 
2 66 fy 
return to us of TWELVE OF THESE CERTIF ICATES, the sender 
On the return of SIX CERTIFICATES, a copy in handsome paper 
lot of certificates returned (as s ified) to us. 
| 
. Ss 


A new book on Lawn Tennis, contntaing 224 pages, by H. W. 
SLocum, Jr. (Champion of America), beautifully illustrated with 
n Half Tone of the leading players of the country ; in elegant cloth 
binding. Per copy, $1.00. In handsome paper binding, 3 
AT LAST A PERFECT BALL. i 
smooth seams, even surface. Every ball carefully tested, wrapped 
g oe 
from dampness and consequent loss of elasticity. 
dozen, $4.50, or $48.00 per gross. 
the New Tennis Book, we inclose in each box containing three 
balls the following certificate his is to certi that on the 
will be entitled to one copy, in elegant cloth binding, of the new 
work by H. W. Stocum, JR., ‘LAWN TENNIS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY.’ 
binding. Thus, by using the Spalding Tournament Ball, the best 
ever made, a free copy of this elegant book is secured for every 
Summer Sports Catalogue for 189 free. Base Ball Guide for 
1890. Price, 10 cents. Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
Chicago, 108 Madison St. ; N. Y., 241-243 B’way ; Phila., 1022 Market St. 





3) Wear. 


The Boston 
Base-Bal! Club 


AND 


The Princeton 
Foot-Ball Team 


use and endorse the 














HALF SECTION 


BSE S 


Ventilating 


Tennis Shoe. 


The only Rubber-Soled Tennis Shoe that will 
not sweat or draw the feet. When you buy 
| your Tennis Shoes insist upon having the 


| 
| 


' Boston Rubber Shoe Co.,’s 


| Ventilating Shoe, the one used by the above 
|Clubs, and do not take an IMITATION 
| which has our perforated leather insole but 
|no FELT sole between the leather and the 
jrubber. It costs but a trifle more than the 
| old kinds, will wear longer and is always 
| cool and comfortable. 

For Base-Ball, Yachting, Canoeing, Tennis, 

| Cricket, Bicycling, Rowing and Gymnasium 





For sale by all first-class Shoe Stores 
throughout the-United States. 








FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
; hammiapniacen + oO. 


| 
| 
| 







consecutive 


UPWARDS YEARS 
We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Men’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
_271 £273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 























I have just issued the most exqu S 
Catulogue of GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 
BOATS, CAMPING GOODS, Ett, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The illustrations are by the most noted ¢& 
Urtists in America. It is printed on 172} 
Mpages of enamel plate paper, and liter- 
Nally teems with information and useful 
hints to sportsmem 

dt is nob = @ splendid Catalogue,\ 
bub a superb of arb ani @ valuable 
bo0k of reference besides. 
I make the nominal charge of 500 
cents each for these books, which is lessRx 
























HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
178 Broadway, New York. 
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BRADLEWAGONS 
sarees" IN OAK AND ASH 


Novelties in 
Buckboards, Beach 
spindle and Handy Wagons, Banner Buggies 
Two Wheelers, Pony Carts, etc., in Ash an 
Quartered Oak, natural wood finish. Address 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
14 Warren &t., New York. 


EY&.C0 


196498 Sudbury St. Boston. 





“COLUMBIAS 


HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 
Catalogue Free. 
POPE MFG. CO. 


BRANCH HOUSES! 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON, 
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12 Warren 8t., NEW YORK. 
291 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often gorem its sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the pence. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to subscribers from the 
ublishers. 


New Subscriptions Can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Taal, should be made ina Post-Office- Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money er. 
WHEN NEITHER 0x" THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registe: ed Letter.. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through-the-mail.. It is 
almost sure to wear a ho'e through the envelope 
and be lost, or else-it is stolen. Persons;who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 


office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 


covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Pos 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuantes.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 











For the Companion. 
THE LATE EPIDEMIC. 


It frst appeared in St. Petersburg about the middle 
of October; within three weeks half the population 
were prostrated. In about a month it had spread} 
over the whole of European Russia. In a little more 
than another month it was prevailing in all the large | 
cities of Europe and England. | 

Meanwhile it had reached this country, appearing 
first in Boston, December 27th, and a few days later | 


in New York and Philadelphia. It swept westward | to be really pathetic. If any reader doubts this, or | ~ 


to the Pacific, and southward to Mexico and Central 
America. There is no record of any previous epi- 
demic that has spread so rapidly. 

Physicians are not fully agreed that it was really 
influenza, as its symptoms did not fully accord with 
those of former epidemics of that disease. Many 
believe it to have been the dengue, modified by its 
extension into regions north of its proper habitat, | 
Indeed, the dengue had been for months prevailing | 


Notes must do so at their own | 


| room. 
lull in the music, and when he comes in again the | 
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await the coming of another victim, whom he would 

treat in a similar manner, though with ingenious | 
variations. 
At first, the physicians present were inclined to | 
believe that the experiment was going to be success- 

ful. The unfortunates applauded the cudgellings in | 
their uncouth way, making loud outcries and laugh- 
ing boisterously. It seemed that there was but one 

perfect idiot in the whole assembly—a dwarf with a 

huge, misshapen head, who had been exhibited at 

fairs under the name of the “King of the Eskimos.” 

| He alone remained during the whole play quite pas- 

| sive. 

When the performance was over, the company 

| relapsed at once into their usual silence and vacancy. 

| There was no exchange of impression, no after-glow 

| of interest, and, what was more discouraging, they 

| appeared to have no recollection of what had 
| occurred. The conductors of the experiment were 
| obliged to conclude that the play had had no effect in | 
rousing or stimulating intelligence. 

A certain proportion of the inmates of the asylum, 
however, do finally acquire knowledge and skill 
enough to earn their subsistence in the simpler parts 
of carpentry and tailoring. A good number develop | 
sufficient intelligence to blow a blacksmith’s bellows, 

| turn a mangle, or polish a hard-wood floor. 


re —~—__—— 


| NONE ‘BUT WHISTLERS. 


There is nothing like occupation to keep a boy out 
| of mischief. So thinks a Brooklyn baker, of whose 
ingenuity the Hagle relates a pleasing anecdote. 


Mothers may, perhaps, get a hint from the story, , 


though it is to be hoped that they will not act upon it 
with too much severity. Let them remember that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and not forget the 
scriptural injunction against muzzling ‘‘the ox when 
he treadeth out the corn.” 


DRY DEVELOPER. 


Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 


Garden city, MISSOULA. 
ONTANA’S Railroad ri manufact 
cease, tine water power, ri 
sore lands, thines, lumber, etc. ** Missoula 
- Illastrated,”” a beautiful book, sent free upon 
application to MieCONNEL ; COs 
Beal Estate and Financial Agents, SSOULA, MONTANAs 
BOISE CITY, CAPITAL UF IDAHO. 
Metropolis and by provision of constitution Perma- 
nent Capital. Umpsual opportunities for investment 
and business. Capital needed. Mortgages net 10 per 
cent. Unlimited water power for manufacturing. Per- 
fect climate. Free government L, ld crops net 
r acre. In precious minerals output last year 
17,000,000.00. Combine business with pleasure and visit 
us. Excursion rates. Illustrated pamphlets mailed 
Free. BOARD OF TRADE, Boise City, [DAHO. 











Amateur Photographers find 
that the Harvard Dry Developer 
adds many new attractions to 
photography. Being a powder 
it takes little room and is easily 
carried on tramp or cruise with- 
out danger of breakage. Always 
ready for use by. adding water. 

Dry Developer by Mail, post-paid. 

Package for 1 dozen Plates, 23 x 4, 15 cents; 


4 x 5, 20 cents; 5 x 8, 35 cents. One kage 
with careful use will develop 2 or 3 douuk plates. 


The Harvard Dry Plates give 
the highest quality of work. 
Rapid, clear and reliable, easily 
manipulated, free from frilling. 
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UNEXCELLED IN WORKMANSHIP, 
MATERIAL AND DESIGN. 
If not for sale by your local Dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., - CINCINNATI, 0. 
“From Andante ‘to Allegro,” a beautifully illus- 


trated pamphlet, will be sent free to anyone who will 
mention where this advertisement was seen. 





Every peony | morning a crowd of small boys 
athers about the door of a bakery in Columbia 
treet, in response to a placard which calls for boys 

to “pick over” currants and raisins. As the urchins 

are ushered one by one into the presence of the chief 
cook, that august and aproned functionary inquires : 

‘Do you know how to whistle?” 

If the boy is new at the business, and not strictly 
honest, he very likely says “No,” as he naturally 
assumes that the cook must have some strong objec- 
tion against whistling. Such is far from being the 
case, however. On the contrary, no boys are hired 

cept those who answer this seemingly impertinent 

Teestion in the affirmative. 

When all the applicants have been thus “picked 
over,” the ful didates are seated in rows 
and the cook brings in large bags filled with raisins 
and currants. Every boy is given a portion and is at 
once told to whistle. The music must be kept up as 
long as the work lasts, and it is evident that the 
baker knows what he is about. 

But of course he is now and then called out of the 
At such times, it is said, there is apt to bea 





efforts of the boys to resume their whistling are said 


fails to see the 
whistle Yankee 
currants. 


int of the story, let him try to 
odie with his mouth full of dried 


— + - -- 
FILLING NAIL-HOLES, 


Carpenters and painters have frequent occasion to 
fill nail-holes and other defects in the woodwork of 
houses. Putty is the substance relied upon to do 
this work, but there are objections to its use. The 


in Southern Europe. | Scientific American recommends a substitute. 


No epidemic in the United States has ever caused 


so many deaths in the same length of time. About | wood 


twelve thousand people died of it, directly and indi- 
rectly, in seven weeks ending February 8th. It was 
much more fatal in Boston, New York, Philadelphia | 
and Chicago than in the more southern cities, Balti- | 
more, Washington, Cincinnati and St. Louis. The 
mortality was greatest in Boston. 

Among the questions not yet fully settled are, ‘Is 
the disease contagious?” and ‘Is it due to microbes?” 
On both of these questions opinion inclines some- 
what strongly to the affirmative. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the microbe has yet been found; al- 
though some investigators think they have found it. 


Influenza, or the grippe, is strictly an epidemic | 


catarrh, but in the late epidemic catarrhal symptoms 
were the least frequent of all. The most character- 
istic symptom was excessive prostration. Neuralgia 
of the brain was common and violent. There was 
also often severe pain in the eye, especially on mov- 
ing it. In many cases, too, there was severe inflam- 
mation of the lower ear, often with a discharge of 
pus, resulting in rupture of the drum-head. One 
physician found these symptoms graver and more 
frequent than in scarlet fever. The inflammation 
extended to the ear from the throat through the 
Eustachian tubes. 

Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson, in a paper read before 
the New York Medical Society on the history of 
influenza, stated that there was considerable ground 
for believing the disease to be endemic—that is, per- 
manently occurring, or likely to occur, in limited 
districts—in some parts of Russia, Northern Asia, 
the lake region of the United States, the Caroline 


Islands, and perhaps in other localities, and that | 


atmospheric conditions had had much to do with 
causing the present epidemic. 


—_--——_ 


IDIOTS AT A PLAY. 


An interesting experiment was made recently at 
the great Idiot Asylum of Paris. A kind of Punch 
and Judy show was exhibited before the inmates, 
with a view to ascertain whether any impression 
could be made by it upon their dormant intelligence. 

About eleven hundred idiots were assembled in the 
gymnasium of the institution, most of whom had 
made some slight progress toward intelligence. 
Many of them had learned to tie their own shoes; 
others could dress themselves, with a little assist- 
ance; others could feed themselves pretty well; all 
had learned to sit still, and most of them could imi 
tate the easier motions of their instructors. 

When they were seated and in order, the curtain 
rose, disclosing a small stage. The play presented 


was called “A Dentist’s Pupil,” and the fun of the | 


piece was chiefly due to the vigor with which the 
hero plied his cudgel. As often as a customer, with 
bandaged jaw and rueful countenance, came in to 
have the cause of his suffering extracted, the hero of 
the drama would assail him with words and blows, 
drive him away badly damaged, and then gleefuily 


The following method of filling up old nail-holes in 

is not only simple, but is said to be effectual. 
Take fine sawdust and mix into a thick paste with 
glue, pound it into the hole, and when dry it will 
make the wood as good as new. 

One correspondent says he has followed this for 
thirty years with unvarying success in repairing 
bellows, which is the most severe test known. Often 
by frequent attachment of new leather to old bellows 
frames the wood becomes so perforated that there is 
no space to drive the nails, and even if there was the 
remaining holes would allow the air to escape. A 
treatment with glue and sawdust = invariably 
does the work, while lead, putty and other remedies 
always fail. 

_ ————@— ——_— 


BEFORE THE FLAG. 


In a certain New York mission is a bright street 
fellow, who, if this incident may be taken as an indi- 
cation, bids fair to develop the brains and the patri- 
otic sentiment of a good American citizen. 


A gentleman announced his intention of deliverin, 
an address on political reform in the neighborhood o 
the mission, a particularly disorderly district. He 
and his friends were informed on good authority that 
if the speech were made the speaker would be pelted 
with rotten enes. 

It seemed that the proposed address, which, it had 


must be — up. A small boy, between whom and 
the speaker a friendship had developed at the mis- 
sion, solved the difficulty by an ingenious expedient. 

“TI tell you what to do,” said he, “hang the Amer- 
ican flag back of the platform, and you stand before 
the flag. The roughs won’t throw eggs at the Stars 
and Stripes.” 

— —> — — 


REPAYING THE FAVOR. 


Among a people who know no way of cancelling a 
debt except by making payment in kind, one is liable 
to strange experiences. The Maories of New Zealand 
are very exact in this respect as we see from an inci- 
dent related by the author of “‘Bush-Fighting.” 


During a skirmish the son of the principal chief 
fell into the hands of the British. He was badly 
wounded in the leg, and amputation became neces- 
sary, after which the man rapidly recovered. 
| When the patient was able to be moved, the chief 
| was informed that he might send for him. He did 
| 80, and next day a cart-load of potatoes arrived in 
| camp as a present for the general, together with a 
message of thanks for the kind treatment his son had 
experienced. The chief also declared that in future 
he would not kill wounded soldiers who fell into his 
hands, but only cut a leg off and send them back! 
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WHAT HE MISSED. 


Uncle Silas Greening, visiting his niece in the city, | 
| was taken one day. to see the chrysanthemum show. 
The old man is of a practical turn, and seldom hesi- 


tates to speak his mind. 


“Well, uncle,” said his niece, after their return 


home, “how did you like the exhibition?” 


“Wal, to tell ye the truth, Elviry, I didn’t think 


| much on’t.” 

| ‘*Why, what was the matter with it?” 
| “Matter? Why 

| punkin in the whole show!” 


been believed, would exert an important infiuence, | 


there wa’n’t so much as a single | 





| The Harvard Dry Plates and Dry Developer for 
| sale by all Photographic Stock Dealers. Made scaly by 


HARVARD DRY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE MONTAUK 
ie CAMERA 


Price, complete, covered 


IF YOU RIDE A HORSE OR BICYCLE 


use the Ready Riding Strap to hold your trousers 
down—worn inside the foot, cannot be seen, trousers 
hang naturally and fully protected. FE shoe. 
50c. pair. Stamge taken. CARTER-SMITH CO., 


! amilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Briggs’s Patsat Transfer Papers 


—————— 









Ecos contgiaineecice deseas™” = 18°: 

a ee - ning twelve designs, Ce 

in Seal Leather. 25.00. 100 good designs, ready to stam 40c, 

Size, 6x7 x 10. , $ 1 Braiding Dress Set_Collar. Cuffs, Vest 

A pleasant pastime for all. Unequalled for instan- and Skirt, ge. 
1 ounce Waste Embroidery Silk, C. 


| taneous photography. Views, portraits, groups, build- i 
| ings. Send for Montauk Pamphlet. —— 25 Skeins Ass’d Colors Eubreidery Silk, ic: 
Ze oselle Pe 
Etching Silk, 10c, 


C. CENNERT, Manufacturer, | 25,)..° jou‘ ea, 


All the above for $1.30. The best value ever offered. 
No. 56 East 10th Street, New York, CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 

















Sundboreys 


LUNDBORG’S have been known for thirty years 
as the most fragrant, refined and lasting Perfumes 
made in America. In fact, they were the first really 
high-grade Perfumes that were manufactured in this 
country, and from the beginning have kept their recog- 
nized place. You have only to think a moment to 
recall how many Perfumes with fanciful names and 
extravagant claims have come and gone, have been 
more or less successful for a short time and then have 
vanished,—to realize what it means to be able to say 
that LUNDBORG’S have been the recognized standard 
of excellence for more than a generation. 

No detail in the manufacture of _LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES is too small to receive the most pains- 
taking care, and every feature of the different pro- 
cesses in making them has been improved upon -as 
greater experience has presented the opportunity; 
often increasing the expense but always with the 
end in view of maintaining their standard, “The 
Best.” They were awarded the Gold Medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. 
| One of the most exquisite forms of Perfume is 
| LUNDBORG’S HELIO-VIOLET SACHET POW- 
DER, now so extensively used for scenting clothing, 
| handkerchiefs, stationery and draperies, and is the 

most fashionable form of Perfume now in use. If 

you have never used this Sachet Powder, Messrs. 

Ladd & Coffin, Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
| LUNDBORGS PERFUMERY, 24 Barclay Street, 
N. Y., will gladly mail you a sample to try on receipt 
of a two-cent P. O. stamp to pay the postage. Ask 
| for LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES when you buy again, 
as they are for sale everywhere. 

LUNDBORG’S OPAL COLOGNE for the Toilet 
and Bath. Very refreshing and invigorating, and is 
one of .the best preparations for the Toilet. 
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Mothers, Do You Realize 
How Your Littl Ones Suffer 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Fire with ItcH1NG and | 
Burninc Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin| 
and Scalp Diseases ? 


CUTICURA REMEDIES will, in 
the great majority of cases, afford instant 
and complete relief, permit rest and sleep, 
and point to a permanent and economical | 
(because su speedy) cure, and not to use’ 
them, without a moment’s delay, is to be 
guilty of positive inhumanity. No greater 
legacy can be bestowed upon a child than a 
skin without blemish and a body nourished 
with pure blood. CUTICURA REMEDIES are the great- 
est skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies, are absolutely 
pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 
scrofula, with unfailing success. 





| perfume of lavender, mingled with something which is strong and powerful, but most agreeable. 


To know that a single application of the| @ 








Comfort for Hot Weather. 
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In the Sultry Summer Da YS, 
When any sort of exertion is unwelcome, and we are only too thankful to enjoy anything which cools and re- 
freshes us, we are glad to be able to recommend to the notice of our readers a delightful new invention recently 
patented by the Crown Perfumery Company, of 177 New Bond Street. W. Under the title of 
Lavender Salts they have prepared an invigorating smelling salts, entirely free from the bitter, pungent and 


disagreeable odor which as a rule distinguishes all ordinary smelling salts. Here we have the delightfully fresh 
These 


| Lavender Salts will be found a delightful addition to every lady’s toilet table, for they are beyond doubt the 
ALL ABOUT THE SKIN mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A | most agreeable deodorizer that exists. By leaving the stopper out of the bottle for a few minutes the air of any 


book of priceless value to mothers. 


CuTiIcURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcuURA, the Great Skin Cure, 50 cents; CUTICURA SOAP, an | 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25 cents ; CuticuRA RESOLVENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor | Crown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle of their Invigorating Lavender Salts, 
| rapid or pleasant cure for headache is possible.—Le Foilet, Paris. 


Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by the Porter DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON, MAss. 


Pim les blotches, blackheads, red, rough and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
P 9 and blemishes of infancy and childhood are prevented and cured by that most 
effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the Curicura Soap. It produces the whitest, softest, 
clearest skin and rivals in delicacy the most expensive toilet soaps. For the prevention of tan, 
freckles and sunburn and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion CuTicurA Soar 
is incomparably superior to all so-called skin and complexion soaps. Sale greater than the com- 
bined sale of all other skin soaps. 


“CEREAL FOODS,” 


with illustrationsof “Hiawatha’s 
Fasting,” and the “Cerealine 
Cook-Book,” containing many 
recipes for preparing “The F 

of Foods,” wiil be sent free to 
any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and 
inclose a two-cent stamp for 
postage. 

THE CEREALINE MFG. CO., 

CoLumsus, IND. 


Success In Field Sports 


Demands muscular vigor, quickness of eye, and clearness of 

brain —in other words, pure blood nourishing every organ and 

fibre of the body. This is why tennis-players, ball-players, and 
5 all athletes prefer 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


to any other, as an invigorator 
and blood-purifier. It removes 
that tired feeling, restores to the 
\ system the waste which it suf- 
A fers through over-exercise, stim- 
 ulates the digestive organs, and 
W * makes the weak strong. Ladies, 
especially those who are easily 
~~ fatigued, find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
_ AS: to be an excellent tonic. 


RO! 

Ses Some time ago I found my system en- 
[+ tirely rundown. I had a feeling of con- 
stant fatigue and languor and very little 
ambition for any kind of effort. A friend 
advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
which I did with the best results. It has 
3 done me more good than all other medi- 
cines I have ever used.”—F. MELLows, 
162 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘My daughter, now 21 years old, was 
in perfect health until a year ago when 
she began to complain of fatigue, head- 
ache, debility, dizziness, indigestion, and 
loss of appetite. I concluded that all her 
complaints originated in impure blood, 
and induced her to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine soon restored her 
blood-making organs to healthy action, and in due time re-established her former 
health. I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for the lassitude and 
debility incident to spring time.”—NaTHan S. CLEVELAND, 27 East Canton st., 
Boston, Mass 

“I suffered from headache, indigestion, and debility, and scarcely had 
Strength to drag myself about the house. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has worked a 
marvelous change in my case. I now feel as strong and well as ever.” — Mrs. 
M. M. Lewss, A st., Lowell, Mass 

“T have found great relief from general debility in the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It tones and invigorates the system, regulates the action of the digestive 
and assimilative organs, and vitalizes the blood. It is, without doubt, the most 
reliable blood-purifier yet discovered.”—H. D. Jounson, JR., 383 Atlantic ave., 
Brooklyn, N Y 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL. MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 








Esterbrook’s 
Belle Pens. 


These Pens are made of brass. Can be bent in an: 
direction and restored to original position. Send 1 
cents, stamps, for 12 samples. Gross, 25 cents. 
ESTERBROOK & CO., 2% John St., New York. 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores the color to gray 


a 
The Best D ressi n g, hair; promotes a fresh and vigorous growt!); 


prevents the formation of dandruff, makes the hair soft and silken and imparts a delicate and 


lasting perfume. It is the “ ideal” hair-dressing. A § be s s 
yer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| ha: 
are 
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room will become purified, and the atmosphere rendered refreshing and invigorating.—Lady’s Pictorial, London. 
Our readers, who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, Crab-apple Blossoms, of the 
No more 


No articles of the toilet have ever been 


roduced which have been received with the enthusiasm which 
Ss greeted the Crab-apple Blossoms . 


erfume and Soap, and The Crown Lavender Salts, They 


literally the delight of two worlds, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New York. They are 


ay bringing pleasure, comfort, health and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are sold at all druggists, 
as fo 


ows: Crab-apple Blossoms Perfume, 1 02., 5c. ; 2 0z., $1.25; 3 02., $1.75; 4 o7z., $2.25. 

Crab-apple Blossoms Soap in decorated caskets, 50c. a tablet. 

The Crown Lavender Salts, 75c. a bottle. 

If you cannot procure them of your druggist, send either of the 
above sums in stamps or P. O. order to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York, or to Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf & Co., of Boston, or George 
B. Evans, Philadelphia, and the article ordered will at once be sent, 
post-paid, to any address, in any part of the country. 

Do not fail to buy this delicious Crap-appie Blossoms Per- 
fume and Soap, and the Invigorating Lavender Salts to 
take away with you this summer. 


Over 200,000 Bottles Sold in England the past year. 
At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, N. Y., and all leading 
Wholesale Druggists. 


Beware of Fraudulent Imitations put up by unprincipled 
dealers for extra gain. No Crab-apple Blossoms or Lavender 
Salts sold by the ounce except in bottles, as shown above. 
All infringers will be prosecuted. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL DEALERS IN PERFUMERY. 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London. 
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E, ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


OR FACE GLOVE. - 


he following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet 
Mask, and the grounds on which it is recommended 
to ladies for Improving and Preserving 
the Complexion: 


| Ist. The Mask is soft and Sth. It isa Natural Beauti- 
pliable, and can be Easily fier for Improving and 
Applied and Worn with- Preserving the Skin and 
out Discomfort or Incon- Removin Complexional 
venience. Imperfections. 

2d. It is durable, and does 9th. The Mask issold ata 


moderate price, and one 
purchase ends the expense. 
10th. Hundreds of dollars 
uselessly expended for cos- 
metics, lotions, and like 
reparations,may be saved 

y those who possess it. 
11th. Ladies in every sec- 


not dissolve or come asun- 
der, but holds its original 
shape. 


3d. It has been analyzed 
oi eminent scientists and 
chemical experts and pro- 
nounced Perfectly ure 
and Harmless. 





— <= :~ oonaty are 
4th. bee | ordinary care b~ a peak a with grati- 
e Mask w ast for ‘ - 

Years, and its VALUABLE 12th. It is safe, simple, 


cleanly and effective for 

beautifying purposes, and 
never injures the most del- 
icate skin. 

13th. While it is intended 
that the Mask should be 
Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied, WITH EQUALLY 
GOOD RESULTS, Any 
‘lime, to suit the conve- 
nience of the wearer. 


| PROPERTIES Never Become 
Impaired. 


5th. The Mask is protected 
by letters-patent, has been 
introduced ten years, and 
is the only Genuine article 

of the kind. 
| 6th. It is recommended by 
Eminent Physicians and 
Scientific Men as a SUBSTI- 





th. he Mask has re- 

TUTE FOR INJURIOUS COS- ceived the testimony of 
METICS. " well-known ladies and 
7th. The Mask isas unlike The Toilet Mask or Face Glove _ highest authorities who 


the Fraudulent appliances 
used for conveying cos- 
meiics, etc., to the face, As 
DAY IS TO NIGHT, and it 
bears no analogy to them. 


proclaim it to be the great- 
est discovery for improv- 
ing and preserving the 
complexion ever offered 
to womankind. 


A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS : 


“I am so rejoiced at having found at last an article 
that will indeed improve the complexion.” 


in position to the face. 
To be worn 3 times in the week. 


| 


“TI find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 


gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 








“TI have worn the Mask but two weeks, and a 


“Every lady who desires a 5 eae complexion at the change it has made in my appearance. 


m amazed 
should be provided with the Mask.” 





“The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
| and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer 
| and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, ete., with 

each application.” 


” 


“My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s. 


| 
eLEES'S 
| “Lam perfectly delighted with it.” 


“As a medium for removing discolorations, softenin 


“For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled.” vig 


| 
| 
| nothing to compare with it. 

| “Your invention cannot fail to supe 


rsede everything 
that is used for beautifying purposes.” 


“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable treas- 
ure.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfect!v by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed by the TOILET 
MASK. By its use spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft and 
clear. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and tends to remove 


WRINKLES, 


and is buth a complexion preserver and beautifier. WALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 








“LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE.” W. BAKER & €CO0v’S Registered Trade-Mark. 

No Chemicals are used in any of Walter Baker & Co,’s Chocolate 
and Cocea Preparations. 

These preparations have stood the test of public. approval for 
more than one hundred years, and are the acknowledged standard 
of purity. and excellence. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


SPORTING GOODS. 


LOVELL HIGH GRADE 
“DIAMOND” SAFETY. 


‘80. 








bis Action Revolver te oe 
market. 
price, 10.00. 


SWIFT AUTOMATIC 
R. 


'v 


yo sdyodas wo “g “0 °C 9ae8 


‘goad Jo 1dyooes uo “pyed4sog “Treur posoysyex 4q yueg 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, @ | Latest and Ham- 
Adjustable Ball Beartugs to al! ‘Gusning Parts, <=. Revolver in the 
price, *41,00. 


n 
cluding Pedals, Suspension Saddle, Finest material = 
GHA edt, SuOT GUE. 


money can buy. Finished in enamel and nickel. 8 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
No Berren MACHINE MADE AT ANY Price. 


LOVELL 


LADIES’ and BOYS’ SAFETY. ? 


B 
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| pion, our 
PLAIN STEEL BARRELS. 
1 25. FE 
18 Bees IRE es 8S. 
| Sent GC. 0. D. on receipt of $5 to guarantee ex. charges. 
) 


dO 


=< Sia - 
q yee | This cut is 1% size. of knife. 
26-INCH WHEEL. STEEL DROP FRAME. Fine Steel Blades, Strong Corkscrew, White 
Only steel drop frame 26-inch machine in the market | Handle. Fi Warranted the best 
at $%.. Besure you get a 26-inch wheel, Take no other. | knife that can be 


iF YoU WANT a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, 
Boxing Gloves, Base Ball, Gym-asium, Skates, Police 
Goods, 2" Send six cents in stamps for 100-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Cor. Wash. ‘St. and Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


. :— This firm has been in business years, and their integrity is beyond 
he Siew tate: oe pmeny the lergect declare Goods, Fire Arms, eto., in America. 


er. 
ht for thé money. 
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The Best Laundry Starch sy the World, 


The Electric Lustre Starch can be used with or without boiling. 
It will not stick to the Lron—Makes CoHars and Cuffs look like new. 


—Saves time, labor and trouble.—A great comfort to housekeepers. 


COL. GEO. W. HOOKER, of Vermont, formerly Sergeant-at-Arms of the National 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, €., says: “‘Shirts and Collars laundered with 
the Electric Lustre Starch. are so smooth and handsome that even the passer-by asks, 
© Who does your washing?’ ” 

“°MRS. FRANCES CORSE, wife of GENERAL JOHN M. CORSE, the hero of 
Allatoona, and Postmaster of Boston, says: “I have the Electric Lustre Starch used in 
ray laundry and it gives great Satisfaction. _ It.is excellent and labor-saving,” 

Thousands testify to its. wonderful merits.” It is also used by ladies as a-Toilet 
Powder. As a flesh powder for infants it is unequalled, being better and safer: than 
the cheaply-scented powders sold for this purpose. 


The Electric Lustre Starch is sold in nearly every city and town 
throughout the United States. If your Grocer does not keep it 
send us his name and we will notify him where he can get it, and 
we will. send you a small Sample Package FREE to pay you for 
your trouble. . We want every family to try our Starch. All who 
have tried it find it is the BEST and continue to use it. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 


45 Commercial St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


ENDORSED BY ANNIE JENNESS MILLER, 
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S unsu Dassed 
epea ed 7 
me BORIS ee 
BONED “WITH GENUINE WHALEBONE 
without Bones, Fine Twilled Cotton, High Neck and White only,.... 
Boned Front only, “ High & Low Neck, “  “ ones 
Laced Back,“ Front & Back, Fine Twilled Cotton, High & Low Neck, Tan & Wh., 2.25 
Ladies’ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back, Lace Check, Low Neck & White onl: 2.50 
Style 611 Misses’ Whole Back, Boned Front and Back, Fine Twilled Cotton, High and Low Neck,.. 1- 
Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price. | Send snug waist measure taken over dress, and mention 
High Neck or Low Neck if ordering Styles 601, 603 and 611. -Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Tiustrated Catalogue describing other styles mailed free to any address. 


GEO. FROST & CO., * * 33 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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